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ey DEAR MR. BETTANY,— 
We none of us know you. Some of us I 
find doubt even that you exist, and smugly insinuate 

— with this head shake or by pronouncing of some 

doubtful phrase ”—that beneath your initials and your 
A, name lurks an insidious “ E. 8. W.,” or “J. F.-R.,” or 
“G. ri ” or any other of the gentlemen you laud at Mr. Tree’s 
expense. But I harbour no such base suspicions, feeling in truth 
that, if you be like Cerberus, more than one gentleman at a time, the 
odds are*in favour of your identity with that same “H. B. T.,” 
whose adherents you have dexterously roused to frenzy by your 
impulsive assault with horse, foot, and artillery, upon the fortress 
of that player’s established reputation. And I am glad with my 
good friends’, the Editors’, permission to offer you congratulations. 
upon the vigour and audacity of an attack which has made the 
rudely awakened battalions—scared and demoralised—sit up, yet 
(cunningly ? or rashly ?) left opportunities for some warm, raking 
cross-fire in return. 

Plain-speaking is a good thing; it clears the air. And you have 
done the drama of the moment yeoman’s service by pouring in a 
broadside where you thought shot could tell; for, of course, the 
enemy has guns, too, and a battle is a soldier’s pastime. Some of 
these guns I take upon myself to train and fire ; not because my 
heart is in the cause, but just from sheer delight in tickling (if I 
may thus minimise the question), in boring playful holes through 
you. And now let me get to work. 

Between the lines I read your disposition to admit what the sensible 
minority must ever bear in mind, that the point of view is every- 
thing. In art as in theology, so much depends on the side on which 
you are ranged. And partly swept off your feet by a cacoéthes 
slashendi, partly impelled by a burning sense of the injustice done 
to other able men by Mr. Tree’s meteor-like course across the 
heavens, you have, I think, adopted too uncompromising an 
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attitude altogether. As who should say “ Marry, sir, this player is 
not to my taste; moreover, he misliketh me ; ‘secondarily, he is not 
the man I took him for; sixth and lastly, he annoyeth me ; thirdly, 
he standeth but poorly in my estimation ; and, to conclude, I do not 
like him.” Excellent logic, so far as it goes ; but a poor argument. 

Let me bring home to you the supreme importance of this “ point 
of view” question by a couple of stories—experiences of my own. 
Anxious to prosecute my studies of the legitimate drama, and learn- 
ing that a penny gaff was in existence not far from town, I sat one 
night through a marvellous production of “ Richard III” and “ The 
Lady of Lyons.” Pauline compared herself to the bee upon the 
flower, and “’ung upon the ’oney of ’is heloquent lips,” and the 
Claude was a coarse brute whom I thought—but there, like Colonel 
Damas, though from different motives, “I will not tell you what I 
thought.” But beside me in the fourpenny stalls sat a young lady 
in a wondrous shaw! and a gorgeous hat and feathers, who cheered 
the players by remarking audibly at intervals, “ My Gawd, ain’t it 
lovely.” You see, the “point of view!” Again, at the Lyceum once, 

seeing Mr. Irving’s Hamlet for the fiftieth time, and jammed in 

‘between two Grenadiers and their lady-loves, while yielding myself 
heart and soul to the exquisite pathos and regal dignity of the grave- 
“yard scene, my ears were assailed with this penetrating whisper, 
“Qh, Lord! Ain’t his face like roobarbtart ?” You see, “the point 
_-of view!” To my eyes the enthralling actor was the glass of fashion 
- and the mould of form ; for me, “ the courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye 

‘tongue, sword, that noble and most sovereign reason,” all were there, 

‘beautiful with exceeding beauty. For my stalwart warrior neigh- 
/bours it was but an embodiment of “ roobarb ” tart ! 

And now for a home thrust. On my journey after some first night 
lately, my *bus was besieged by a posse of pretty girls, who filled it 
to the exclusion of all but me. They had been to the Haymarket to 
see “ Hamlet,” and girl-like, they had to exchange opinions in 
excited colloquy, brazenly regardless of my presence. Their ex- 
pressions reached me quite comfortably, and I learned that they 
were quite unanimous: the new Hamlet was—‘“a pet!” At 
the word a Claudian-flash of lightning sealed your doom. I had 
you, electrically cooked, on toast! You could not “ appreciate” the 
New Romance. Of course not. There were insuperable difficulties 
in the way. You were not, and could not be,a woman. You were 
.@ man, and from a man player you demanded mannishness. The 
wery qualities which endeared Mr. Tree to that *busful of High 
School girls of necessity revolted you. Your strenuous virility was 
yhurt, shocked, outraged by a male “ pet.” 

With this fact I flatter. myself that I blow half your objections 
into the air. . For the opinion expressed by these eleven young ladies 
4s, I find, that of two out of every three. Women old, young, thin, 
fat, short, and tall: I have met (not at ‘the Criterion, either inside or 
ut) and consulted as to Mr. Tree’s artistic virtues, They sum up 

him and his virtues in a choice selection of the terms of admiration 
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peculiar to women. He is this, that, and the other (the references 
arealwayscomplimentary), but thereis nothing of bignessin the phrases 
they use. Whereas one describes Mr. Irving as “the king of actors”; 
another Mr. Willard as a “man of men”; a third, Mr. Robertson as 
“a giant”; and yet another, Mr. Wilson Barrett as “a viking hero”; 
all, with rare exceptions, struck the tinkling note of affectionate inti- 
macy in the words they employed over Mr. Tree. This goes to prove 
one thing and imply another: to prove his possession of striking 
qualities, and to imply that those qualities are not grateful to men. 
Therefore I do not marvel when you fling yourself upon his romantic 
method and rend it into shreds, because it is obvious that you want 
thews and sinews in romance, and decline the hearthrug posturing 
which would masquerade under that glorious guise. ButI doalittle 
wonder that you make no difference ’twixt romance and romance, and 
deny your roughly battered victim the mental grace he is dowered 
withal. Thus I would challenge you at once upon your scorn of Grin- 
goire. This I would assert to bea brilliant performance. No poweris 
wanted : only gentle methods are required. Mr. Tree can look the 
starveling, and the mild intensity and piteous (not commanding) 
pathos needed are well within his grasp. Had the character been 
drawn upon severer lines it is possible that he would notso have shone. 


‘But Gringoire had a good deal of the woman in him. He is tender, 


persuasive, resigned, and all this in my judgment Mr. Tree is very 
cunning in. So much so, indeed, that as I write, swept along in the 
teeth of a blinding blizzard, my fingers half numbed with cold, 
something of Gringoire’s hunger on me, my eyes aching with weari- 
ness, and (as you may imagine) in anything but a romantic mood, the 
tears start at the very thought of that pinched, worn face and the 
broken tones pleading the cause of the wretched and the poor. 

“Oh, I grant all this,” I think I hear you say, “I may be of sterner 
stuff than most. To shake me it needs a storm of passion, anda 
mere whiff of wind leaves me contemptuous, I confess. Bat what 
has this to do with the charges I bring against Mr. Tree?” Well, 
everything. You deny his intensity, inspiration, capacity to identify 
himself with the parts he undertakes. But all this, or nearly all, is 
a relative matter. You find him wanting; other people don’t. The 
deficiency is not in him, but you. Had you the same temperament 
as others who meet the actor half-way towards his goal, you would 
not complain that he never got there You see where J’ getting. 
It is the “point of view" again. Yousit(I trust in the pit, where all 
good critics should be whilg they live) and sotto voce bid the actor 
“Come hither to me.” But in this instance he, or rather his effects, 
don’t come. They travel over the footlights, but sink exhausted in 
the third row of the stalls, or maybe in the orchestra. And you glower 
severe and murmur, “Ill done, thou feckless, artless servant,” and 
you cast him out where there is wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
But they of softer stuff abhor such measures. They go to be de- 
lighted, and take painsto beso. In@# word, they are in sympathy and 
youare not, In that nutshell lies almost everything that forms the basis 
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of your criticism. Almost, but not quite everything !. The “inspira- 
tion ” point is not therein included, nor the question of “identity.” 
And these, I readily own, are extremely important points,- upon 
which ‘I will touch in a moment. But first let me reiterate that 
when you speak of intensity, itis not the actor but the audience you 
should criticise, for you can well imagine even Othello played by Mr. 
Tree, and affecting his audience to excitement, horror, and tears, 
although you (and possibly I also) could endure it and stay but to 
scoff and shed a cisternful of pity upon such flabby creatures, whose 
flabbiness it is that is solely to blame for the passive or active accept- 
ance‘of what you and I would probably think flabbiness itself. 

For “inspiration,” what is it? Would you agree that it is that 
unerring quality which enables an actor by touches of extra- 
ordinary, of unique, value so to illumine the character he represents 
that it stands out with startling vividness ? If so, I should be pre- 
pared to claim for Mr. Tree a goodly measure of this priceless gift ; 
although I must admit that in Hamlet he tries hard to prove he 
has it not. Look at the Rev. Mr. Spalding as he left Mr. Tree’s hands. 
Was not inspiration writ largeall over hisspareform ? The bun, the 
goloshes, the intonations, the gait, were—humble no doubt, but invalu- 
able—“inspirations.” Examples can be multiplied, in Beau Austin, 
Macari, the Village Priest, and many other parts. It would be 
tedious to enumerate what I consider inspired touches. Suffice it, 
that in all his modern parts I detect frequent signs of a something 
that idealises the character under review, a2 something which would 
most unquestionably be wanting, were the actor, as you seem to 
think him, merely a very intelligent gentleman with a certain gift of 
expression. Only in Hamlet, indeed, have I seen grounds for con- 
cluding that these touches were the outcome of laborious toil and 
not of inspiration ; but.so shaken in my pristine belief was I by the 
horrible degradation of Ophelia brought about through the introduc- 
tion of a hypocritical prayer whilst she is contemplating the treachery 
of deception against her lover, that it required that poetical return of 
Hamlet to Ophelia’s grave, there to sit and mourn his loss, to reassure 
me in my estimate of Mr. Tree’s conceptive powers. But then, the 
Hamlet is a shock to me in many ways, and I can scarcely believe 
the sensible and true avouch of mine own eyes at almost every turn. 
Briefly, I think I would claim for Mr. Tree inspiration in modern 
work, and support a theory that somehow or other when he touches 
the hem of classic themes this virtue goes out of him. 

Before I tackle the last point, let me gently put you right on one 
or two matters of fact. Mr. Tree never played Demetrius at the 
Globe, where, however, he did play, with singular vividness, the 
society villain in “ The Glass of Fashion.” Nor did he go touring 
in comic opera with Miss St. John, though he did in a comic opera 
associated with that lady, “ Madame Favart.” So much for dramatic 
history’s sake. And one tiry point (of magnitude to Mr. Tree, no 
doubt) for yourown, and mine. You relate how roars of laughter were 
evoked by Macari’s killing of young March. But are yousure? I 
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am not susceptible to stage agonies, but the horrid scream of that 
wretched boy rings in my ears to this day, and Macari’s evil face 
aflame with fury is as vivid a remembrance as Mr. Irving’s dream 
scene in “ The Bells.” Had I been moved to laughter by that mur- 
der, or anyone in the house beside, I should have set it down to 
hysteria, and I shrink from coneluding that you have observed cor- 
rectly on this point. On thecontrary, I prefer tenderly to crucify you 
as did the Roman soldiers two malefactors once, upon a certain 
memorable occasion, for having stolen from a worthy artist a valu- 
able piece of reputation. 

The identity question is an easy one to tackle. Surely there is no 
actor whose personality imposes itself less upon you than does Mr. 
Tree’s. This I can conceive your urging, and scoring the point against 
him. But itshould tellin hisfavour. For the less his personality ob- 
trades, the more ground there is for maintaining that he accomplishes 
identity with the fictitious character. You call him “the Meissonier 
of the English stage,” and you but do him justice. His observation 
is extraordinary, and he never tires of adding vivifying details. 
That he has not the powerful hand of an Irving or a Willard, detracts 
not a whit from the splendour of his accomplishments ; and his flexi- 
bility of style—compare Demetrius with the Beau, and Guisebury 
with Sir Mervyn Ferrar—is, compared with that of any living English- 
man, simply phenomenal. You will urge to his detraction that he 
stamps himself upon his part by some physical peculiarity. Perhaps 
he does. But what prominent actor does not still more ? Mr. Robert- 
son’s ascetic face, Mr. Willard’s virile tones, Mr. Irving’s glittering 
gestures, these are ever with us. You think, I know you think, of 

Mr. Tree, that with Sir Willoughby Patterne, “ he has a leg,” but are 
you a poor, snared, fluttered “dainty rogue in porcelain” that the 
limb should get upon your nerves ? 

But I trust we shall meet some day, and thrash it all out where 
and when we can say just all we think.—Till then, very expectantly 
yours, 

OLIVER BLUFF. 
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Is the Dramatic Profession a Healthy One? 


eS the dramatic profession conducive to longevity? Is a 

S condition of ripe, healthy old age the general rule or the 

exception amongst those who strut and fret their hour 
upon the stage ? 

These are interesting questions, but the answering of 
them is full of difficulty. The main obstacle in the way 
of a definite solution lies in the fact that the personalities. 

of actors are still in great measure, like the birth of Jeames, “ wrop 
in mistry.” The mystery is by no means so dense as it was a 
quarter of a century ago. The public then knew practically nothing 
of the actor off the stage. Contemporary history of the drama leads 
one to the conclusion that this was perhaps as well. Nowadays the 
actor receives world-wide advertisement, and we are constantly being 
favoured with much information about him. Sometimes we hear 
rather too much. But little is said about actor’s ages, and what is 
said (it may be added in parenthesis) should be digested with the 
proverbial grain. Asa rule this detail is left entirely to individual 
imagination. The public, in this matter, must draw their own con- 
clusions ; they must think for themselves. That is, always supposing 
them capable of the effort. 

Our leading judges, soldiers, statesmen, physicians, artists, and 
ecclesiastics are not so lightly treated. Their privacy is not respected, 
their ages are not left to the imagination. The certificates of their 
birth are rudely dragged into the lurid glare of publicity, and their 
recurring birthdays are cruelly chronicled in the daily papers. 
Every encyclopedia and almanac gives these facts with methodical 
exactitude, and one can decide without a moment’s hesitation the 
precise number of years that have passed over the heads of those 
worthies. After all, there is no need for dissimulation. Indeed, in 
most walks of life old age is an absolutely necessary attribute, and 
fame is not to be attained without it. A young judge would be con- 
sidered absurd ; a youthful archbishop would not be tolerated. Even 
a physician under fifty would have no right to exist—as a physician. 
Yet despite the fact that in most departments of life venerability 
commands feelings of respect, and even awe, it is not openly 
cultivated on the stage. In the dramatic profession there is a 
popular prejudice against growing old. The explanation is very 
simple. The actor exists on applause, and did anyone ever applaud 
a wizened old man, with toothless gums and tottering feet ? Unless 
the possessor of these legacies of Time was fortunate enough to be a 
great genius, and by the strength of his genius to make us forget his 
physical shortcomings, emphatically—no. And great geniuses are 
not produced by the gross. The recipe is constantly being lost. 
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The art of the actor is to conceal art. That is why he also conceals 
his age. It is part of the illusion. Tell us that the active, bright, 
curly-headed young fellow who skips about the stage is a sexagena- 
rian, and we refuse to believe further in him. You have lifted the 
veil, and the illusion vanishes. Old age has no place on the stage, 
except it be the old age of the costumier and the wig-maker. The 
actor knows this, and hence the little fiction about his perpetual 
youth which fit pleases him to keep up. And yet actors are but 
human. They must grow old in private, if they do not do so in 
public. The question is—Do they on an average enjoy a span of 
life equal to that which falls to the share of those who follow other 
professions? Do the majority of actors die young, or is it the other 


way about ? Can it be said generally of the aetor, as Wordsworth 
said of an. unknown lady— 


Old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 
Briefly, is the dramatic profession, regarded from a dry, statistical 
standpoint, a physically healthy one, or not ? That is the sum total of 
the matter. 

Statistics, as I have already pointed out, are not easily obtainable. 
But let us look back into the past, and we may perhaps obtain some 
figures which will enable us to draw certain conclusions. 

David Garrick expired at the age of sixty-three ; Mrs. Oldfield 
lived to see her forty-seventh birthday ; Macklin passed away at the 
remarkable age of one hundred and seven, after seeing five sovereigns 
ascend the Throne and the commencement and ending of twenty- 
five distinct Administrations. Mrs. Siddons reached seventy-six ; 
Samuel Foote died at the age of fifty-seven ; Peg Woffington was 
forty when she passed away; and John Kemble, after a dramatic 
career extending over a period of forty years, expired at the age 
of sixty-six. Mrs. Jordan, who passed thirty years of her life on 
the stage, died at the age of fifty-three; whilst Elliston lived ten 
years longer, and, according to Dr. Doran, expired “ worn out 
with a career which covered a period of close upon half-a-century.” 
The elder Kean lived only to forty-six, and his son to fifty-seven ; 
Samuel Phelps reached seventy-four; Charles Mathews, the elder, 
fifty-nine; Charles Mathews, the younger, seventy-seven ; Fechter, 
fifty-six ; Macready, eighty; Alfred Wigan, sixty; and John 
Baldwin Buckstone, seventy-seven. 

It is a curious fact that few of those enumerated in this brief list 
enjoyed good health during their lifetime. Garrick, according to 
the curious correspondence bound together in Mr. Joseph Boden’s 
two ponderous: but interesting volumes, “The Correspondence of 
David Garrick,” suffered for many years from a very painful and 
dangerous disease. During a tour in Italy he was prostrated with 
fever, and in Dublin he was taken seriously ill owing to the im- 
perfect ventilation of the theatre which was responsible for a local 
malady termed “Garrick fever.” Kean owed his early death to the 
sufferings of his youth and the excesses of his later years. Asachild 
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he was so weakly that he was compelled to wear irons strapped 
to his legs. Charles Mathews came of a consumptive stock, and 
during a visit to the States he was seized with a mysterious ill- 
ness, which made serious inroads upon his already feeble frame. 
Moreover, he had the misfortune to be knocked down on two dis- 
tinct occasions by big dogs, and in each instance he suffered severe 
injuries. And one might continue the gruesome catalogue were it 
needful to do so. Even those actors and actresses who had little 
to complain of, physically speaking, had often to face perils which 
threatened to abruptly shorten their lives. Mrs. Siddons was nearly 
burnt to death whilst playing in “The Winter’s Tale,” and both 
Kemble and Quin fought in more than one duel. 

No doubt the constitution of the average actor in the days gone by 
was weakened by the unhealthy and even dangerous condition of 
the theatres in which he was compelled to play, and which were left 
to take care of themselves in the matter of sanitation. Then the 
dissolute life, once inseparably connected with the actor’s profession, 
was greatly to blame; and a thousand and one perils, now happily 
unknown, surrounded the actor “on tour,” and were ready to anni- 
hilate him without a moment’s warning. The mortality amongst 
actors must necessarily have been enormous, for what with bad 
theatres,.bad pay—did not Rich say that no actor was worth more 
than £300 a year ?—and inferior living, the ordinary actor must have 
had a hard struggle to even exist. 

The actor of to-day does not run such risks, for (thanks to the 
demolition of old theatres and the erection of scientifically devised 
buildings in their place), the dangers from disease thus incurred 
have been very considerably reduced. There is still room for im- 
provement in this direction, mainly in provincial theatres. That 
terrible scourge, consumption, still wages fierce and relentless war- 
fare, principally upon the weaker sex, the members of which are too 
often compelled to expose the most delicate portions of their frames 
alternatively to the biting draughts which it seems impossible to 
drive from the stage and the oppressive heat of the footlights. 

On these points, however, I thought it best to obtain professional 
opinion, so I ventured te consult Dr. Lennox Browne, than whom 
there is no one better able to speak authoritatively on this particular 
subject. Despite his many professional engagements, Dr. Lennox 


Browne was kind enough to send me the following interesting 
letter :— 


“Sir.—The question you put to me, although one of great interest, is one of 
such magnitude that it is hardly possible for me to answer it fully within the 
limits of an ordinary letter. Taking first that portion which asks, ‘Is the 
dramatic profession—regarded from a purely physical standpoint—a healthy 
one?’ There is no reason why it should not be, and, as I have repeatedly 
written, a naturally strong physique is a sine qu non of success to the pro- 
fessional voice-user, whether orator, actor or singer. But it cannot be denied 
ba 2 “s actor, from the health point of view, is in many respects unfavourably 
placed. 

“ First, his hours of professional work are those of late evening and night, 
and experience shows that no amount of extra slumber by day can compensate 
for this unnatural life, Doubtless the London actor in these times of long 
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runs.is able to indulge in morning sleep, but that advantage is not possible to 
those e ed in touring companies or minor theatres, where there are frequent 
rehea and changes of programme. The increasing rage for matinées has 
the same tendency, for the actor thus engaged is obviously working double tides. 

“Secondly, the actor is compelled to work in a gas-tainted and otherwise 
vitiated atmosphere, and is but too often exposed in addition to the risks of in- 
sanitary dressing-rooms. 

“ Lastly, the income of the actor is, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, precarious. That fact, combined: with an emotional temperament— 
so essential an element to success in this profession—can hardly fail in the 
long run to have more or less unfavourable health-effects. 

“ At the recent Congress of Hygiene Dr. Ogle gave some statistics as to the 
comparative mortality among those between twenty-five and sixty-five years 
old engaged in various occupations in England. The clergy have the lowest 
death-rate, and are accordingly taken as the standard of comparison. A few 
of these figures may be quoted :— 


Clergymen ... 100 Tradesmen... J58 Bass singers .... 300 
Farmers pe Clerks ... «.. .199 Hotel waiters 397 
Lawyers oe = 12 Physicians ... 202 





Actors are not mentioned, and as regards the “ bass singers" it is doubtful if a 
sufficient number could be collected to afford really reliable statistics. Never- 
theless, it is quite within my experience to state that the physique of a bass or 
contralto is on the whole better than that of the tenor or soprano. Probably 
the actor should have a better expectation of life than a singer, were it not that 
tke term ‘actor’ embraces such a wide range of persons of different social 
status, education, professional attainments and income, with corresponding wide 
degrees of variation in quality of home, clothing, and nourishment. 

“There is little doubt, however, that actors, both dramatic and lyric,are more 
liable than clergymen, barristers, or other voice-users to disorders of their vocal 
and respiratory organs, both from their susceptibility to chills and also from the 
fatigue due to the fact that they not only use the muscles proper to vocalisa- 
tion, but all other muscles in movements and gesticulations. According to my 
experience, which is doubtless not exceptional, concert-singers have better 
throat-health than opera-singers, and reciters than actors, while those who 
endeavour to excel in both singing and dancing, very early lose their voice, or 
at least its purity. 

“Having thus briefly indicated some of the more obvious of the drawbacks 
to the health of actors, it may be remarked that the work is comparatively easy 
to the average player, and it may be safely asserted that no class has been 
quicker to adopt the improved tone of personal hygiene so general in modern 
days, as well as to take advantage of athletics and open-air recreations. 

“As regards the second part of your question: ‘Have you come across 
many actors who have attained what is popularly termed ‘a ripe old age?’ 
this does not seem to me to require a personal answer. Of course, we can all 
point to actors who have attained to old age, though they must be acknow- 
ledged to be comparatively few ; and it is deserving of note, and a significant 
fact, that in all such instances they are people who have been careful in their 
mode of living, and have avoided the pitfalls with which the life of the actor 
is almost of necessity beset.—Yours, etc., “LENNOX BROWNE.” 


From Dr, Lennox Browne's remarks I gather that, given a naturally 
healthy constitution, and the ability to lead a careful life, that is to 
say, to abstain from exhausting dissipation and unnecessarily late 
hours, and to indulge in physical exercise and wholesome recreation 
by day, and {generally speaking to live as far as is compatible with 
the special exigencies of their calling, regular and well-balanced lives, 
the actor of to-day stands a good chance of attaining a ripe old age. 
Without that care he runs a greater risk, by reason of the peculiar 
and exacting conditions of his profession, of succumbing at an 
average earlier age than is general in other professions. It would 
be outraging the canons of good taste to allude to contemporary 
actors in proof of this assertion, but one has merely to look around 
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to recognise the general truth of our final conclusion that if you 
want to grow old on the stage you must take greater care of yourself, 
and pay stricter attention to the laws of Nature than is needful when 
following any other profession, off it ? 

A. J. DANIELS. 


SS 
“ Robin Hood Recalled.” 


( Suggested by the production of Lord Tennyson's new drama.) 


I. 


< NCE more our father-bard, our lyric king 
(A worthier never wore the crown of bays) 
Lights on a theme of truly British ring, 
Recalling olden times and simple ways 
To these our close sophisticated days. 
His magic wand he sways, 
Reviving vanish’d scenes and visions fair ; 
Charming our ears with music from the past, 
Bringing sweet draughts of freshening forest air 
To languid souls with modern cares o’ercast ; 
Enchanting us with sunlit sylvan glades, 
And trembling chequer’d shades, 
And moonbeams branching thro’ the green arcades. 


Athwart our view the dun deer dashes by, 

But swifter still the bowmen’s arrows fly, 
And he is doomed to die. 

With ringing bugle and triumphal shout, 

Pressing upon their quarry, come the rout 

Of sturdy outlaws, echoing through the wood ; 

And, lo! their leader is that yeoman good, 
Yelepéd “ Robyn Hoode.” 


In very sooth, right glad we are to see 
Yon merrie companie, 

With Marian May, and all their jovial train, 
Amongst us once again. 


II, 
O, Robin Hood ! O, famous Robin Hood ! 
Who mey have never lived, yet liveth ever, 
A forest king ; what other monarch could 
Times pow'r have thus withstood ? 
Tho’ subtle searchers, over keen and clever, 
May pick the past to pieces and endeavour 
To prove thee “ solar myth” or empty name, 
We heed them not; they cannot kill thy fame. 
We love thee all the same ; 
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Within our stubborn hearts thou dwellest still, 
True type of Englishman in good!and ill, 
A bold and lawless chieftain, yet averse 
To base oppression; thine the “ simple plan ”’ : 
To aid the poor from out the rich one’s purse— 
Which “they should keep who can.” 
Those rough old times believed in honest theft. 
Well, by the rood ! we'd rather be bereft 
Of many a better man ; 
Of half the glittering princes on the page 
Of history ; half the heroes born to wage 
Red war throughout their age ; 
So let true worth be honour’d as it should, 
And leave us Robin Hood. 


III. 
O, ye immortals, sylvan deities, 
Unclassic gods of this our Gothic isle, 
Revered and cherish’d in our memories, 
Come forth, we pray, and cheer us for awhile 
With woodland revelries ! 
How often, in romantic tale and song, 
In quaint blythe ballad and historic lay, 
Old Sherwood Forest, with its archer throng, 
Hath quicken’d into life, and light of day ! 
In poem, masque, and play, 
in show and pageant, picture, painted scene, 
In wild burlesque and reckless pantomime, 
Bold Robin and his men in Lincoln green 
Have figured many a time, 
With jest and sport, and mirth and minstrel rhyme ; 
Recalling as they were—or should have been— 
The glories of their prime. 


IV. 
And now, the light of poesie is shed 
Full on that primitive free life once more, 
By one upon whose venerable head 
Glisten the snows and laurels of fourscore ; 
Whom the gods loved, yet doom'd not to die young ; 
For half a century past 
The world upen his every word has hung, 
A little world at first, but now how vast, 
Wide as our native tongue ! 
Only to know that regal lyre is strung 
For tuneful strains of legendary cast, 
Wakens our hearts, and chains attention fast. 
Oh! be that song the sweetest he has sung, 
The best—but not the last ! 


= 
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Some Impressions of the Australian Stage. 


Seeley might. well devote a chapter to the theatrical side 
of this development. As Mr. Archer bas somewhere ob- 
served, the actor has ceased to be a rogue, but he remains 
a vagabond. His vagabondage, however, is now on a 
colossal scale, and theatrical life of the present day might 
be described as a round of glorified strolling. The “ circuits” of 
Bristol, Norwich, and York of the last century are now replaced by 
those of the United States, South Africa, India, and Australia, and a 
modern actor thinks as little of a season in Melbourne or New 
York as his grandfather did of a week’s “ starring” in Edinburgh. 

Within the last few years, English actors have turned their attention 
to Australia in particular as a promising field. The United States 
have begun to be looked upon as rather over-exploited, and there is 
a general and not altogether erroneous impression that at the Anti- 
podes a less exalted standard of art will suffice than in comparatively 
cultured America. A mistaken sense of patriotism has indeed 
prompted a certain section of the Australian press to hint at a possi- 
bility of Australia being overrun by incompetent representatives of 
the English stage, and being used as a kind of “dumping ground” 
for inferior actors and actresses. Hitherto they have certainly had 
little cause for complaint, when we consider that among the “ splen- 
did strollers” who have recently visited the Australian shores are 
Miss Janet Achurch, Miss Olga Nethersole, Mrs. Bernard Beere, and 
other admirable actresses ; while among the actors are Messrs. J. L. 
Toole, C. Warner, R. Brough, W. Rignold, C. Cartwright, W. Elton, 
G. W. Anson, Fred Leslie, Henry Bracy, and Laurence Cautley, 
to mention a few of the well-known names that occur to me, for a 
complete list would be almost as formidable as the Homeric catalogue 
of ships. 

A new arrival from home on first entering a Melbourne or 
Sydney theatre will be a little struck with the familiar aspect of 
everything. Ona superficial view, it seems as if the audience had 
been transported bodily across 11,000 miles of ocean from the Adelphi 
or Drury Lane, or perhaps the Grand or the Surrey, for the scarcity 
of evening dress recalls the more popular theatres. Taking a com- 
prehensive glance round the house he will notice the “seats of the 
gods” crowded with representatives of the great “larrikin ” tribe, the 
nearest approach to our’Arry. Immediately below is the large dress 
circle, rather sparsely occupied. There are no upper boxes, and Mr. 
Gilbert’s young lady of fifteen, who, by-the-way, never seems to grow 
any older in Australia, has migrated to the pit. The pit, in Australia, 
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is, even more than with us, the backbone of the stage, though for 
some inscrutable reason these places are called stalls, and the plebeian 
and uncompromising word “ pit” is ignored. There is a delightful 
uniformity of prices in Australian theatres. The stalls are always 
3s., the dress-circle 5s., and the gallery ls. The first few rows of 
the stalls are often reserved, and the price raised to 5s. In these re- 
served stalls (though priced the same as the dress-circle), the French 
custom is followed, bonnets being allowed, though tabooed in the 
dress-circle. The shifting barrier between the stalls and the reserved 
stalls forms an infallible barometer for gauging the popularity of a 
play, and is moved backwards and forwards in obedience to the rise 
and fall of the advance booking. 

The Australian playgoer is remarkably conservative in trivial 
matters of custom and tradition, especially in those which touch 
his pocket. Mr. Brough, the manager of the Bijou and Criterion 
(the fashionable theatres respectively of Melbourne and Sydney), 
told me an amusing instance of this. On the production of an 
important play which demanded unusually costly stage appoint- 
ments, he raised the prices of the seats in the dress-circle from 
5s. to 6s. This excited an agitation which bid fair to produce 
an Antipodean version of the historical O.P. riots. Even the 
critics of the leading journals, gravely took him to task for “ levying 
blackmail on the public.” Mr. -Brough, like a wise man, bowed to 
the storm, and after a few nights’ trial, fell back on the traditional 
prices. Even Mr. J. L. Toole had soon to give way to popular preju- 
dice when he attempted a higher scale of charges than the Melbourne 
public had been accustomed to. 

The theatrical managers I met were unanimous in their praise 
of the friendly, though undemonstrative attitude, and orderly 
behaviour of an Australian audience, especially as regards the pit 
and gallery. This is sufficiently obvious to the most unobservant 
visitor. Even the “larrikins” in the gallery seem affected by the 
chastening influences of the orderly atmosphere, and are fain to 
suppress their instinctive rowdiness. But though the audience is 
quiet and outwardly unresponsive, it is not by any means 
unappreciative. Australian and American audiences are supposed 
to have many points in common, but this subdued demeanour com- 
pares very favourably with the wooden apathy and chilling self- 
restraint so characteristic of an American audience. 

Our Australian cousins are somewhat exacting in their tastes as re- 
gards imported plays and companies. They will tolerate an indifferent 
rendering of a London success by native actors, but fiercely resent the 
appearance of a weak English company, in a play which has drawn 
well in London. Perhaps “ fiercely” is hardly an appropriate word, 
for the Australians, true to their instincts of orderliness, usually 
manifest their disapproval of a play, or its exponents, by incontinently 
leaving the-theatre, rather than by any overt expression in the shape 
of hissing or ironical applause. In this they resemble an American 
audience, A noteworthy illustration of this was seen in the reception 
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of the Haymarket success, “ The Dancing Girl,” at Melbourne, a few 
months ago. It was produced, solely and obviously, on the strength 
of the favourable verdict of London, and performed by, shall we say, 
an indifferent scratch London company. All Melbourne rushed to see 
it on the first night, but the last act was played to a beggarly account of 
‘empty benches. It was on this occasion that the critics took the oppor- 
tunity of making some caustic remarks on the use of Australia asa kind 
of “dumping ground” for incompetent English actors. The same 
fate befell the popular farce, “Our Flat,” a few weeks later. It was 
acted by 4 fairly good London company, but one quite unaccus- 
tomed to the bustling touch-and-go style demanded by farcical 
comedy. The furniture transformation scene was played with such 
conscientious deliberation that the audience got bored. Something, 
however, must be allowed for the apparently meaningless title, for 
flats are unknown in Australian cities. Mr. Toole also learnt the 
inexpediency of producing a play with unfamiliar types, or an 
unintelligible motive, when he put on “ Chawles” during his New 
Zealand tour. It is a sufficiently diverting farce, but it was a com- 
parative failure. This is sufficiently explained when we remember 
that according to the generally received tradition, the Governor is the 
only possessor of a butler throughout the whole of this democratic 
Colony. 

Though Australian playgoers will not tolerate the representation 
of a London success by a distinctly inferior English cempany, 
it is undeniable (pace the dramatic critics, who seem to hold it as 
a article of faith that a play is approved solely on its merits), that a 
favourable verdict in London has considerable weight with an 
Australian audience, who will come to the theatre at any rate strongly 
prepossessed in its favour. In fact, the vigorous and reiterated 
assertions of the critics, as to the absolutely independent attitude of 
an Australian audience, are a little suspicious. These gentlemen do 
protest too much. 

It can scarcely be said that the sense of humour of the Australian 
playgoer is well developed. The performances of the Gaiety Burlesque 
Company will sufficiently illustrate this. The most obvious puns in 
“ Ruy Blas” and “ Cinder-Ellen ” fell as flat asa squib on a damp 
pavement, and were received in irritating silence, till Fred Leslie and 
Miss Nellie Farren were fain to force their witticisms down the 
» throats of their auditors by significent pauses, the only kind of sur- 
gical operation available. The pit, in short “ joked wi’ deeficulty,” 
but I must admit, that when they did grasp the humour the applause 
was hearty and continuous enough to satisfy even a burlesque 
actor, 

In dealing with the subject of dramatic criticism and critics, one 
is almost inclined to adopt the method of the famous historian of 
Iceland in his chapter treating of the snakes of that isiand, and 
to sum up the whole subject with the bold assertion that there are 
no dramatic critics in Australia, There are plenty of able dra- 
matic chroniclers and purveyors of theatrical news, but for serious 
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criticism there is scarcely any demand. I do not, of course, mean 
. to. imply that the clever and cultivated journalists attached to the 
leading newspapers of the Southern Continent are incapable of 
serious criticism, but merely that the public who would appreciate 
the brilliant or scholarly work of; say, Mr. Clement Scott or Mr. 
W. Archer, forms,too small a minority to be considered. Then, 
too, as I shall attempt to show later on, there is very little material. 
It would tax the resources of a Hazlitt or a Charles Lamb to write 
cleverly or brilliantly when dealing with the inane buffooneries 
of burlesque, or the banalities of popular melodrama. Still the fact 
remains that very little of the critical faculty is shown in the 
reviews of plays, and these so-called critiques are little more than 
agreeably written descriptive reports. There is a depressing 
monotony, too, in the methods of the critics. Nearly all adopt the 
narrative form, and forgetting the cardinal maxims that the play 
is the thing, devote a disproportionate amount of space to the 
actors. A strange lack of a sense of proportion is equally manifest, 
the critic apparently considering it his duty to mention categoric- 
ally and conscientiously every member of the cast, not forgetting 
the serving men and the leader of the supers. Still it must be 
allowed that if the ordinary critical notice shows a want of artistic 
appreciation, at any rate it shows-a thorough appreciation of the- 
taste of the public, which is perhaps the main point after all. At 
the same time the honesty and independence of the criticism is 
worthy of all praise. The fact that it is the custom for newspaper 
proprietors to pay for the admittance of critics has, no doubt, a 
little to do with this. 

Dealing with the tastes of the average theatre-goer, there can be - 
little doubt that comic opera, using the term in the widest sense and 
including opera bouffe, Savoy extravaganza, and Gaiety burlesque, 
is the most popular form of drama. Next in popularity comes melo- 
drama. Honest, sensational, domestic melodrama of the old Princess’s 
or Adelphi school, not the modern drawing-room melodrama of the 
Haymarket or the St. James’s, is a safe draw. We are often re- 
minded that the sight of a good man struggling with adversity is 
eminently pleasing to the gods—and in melodrama it undoubtedly 
is—in the gallery. Mr. Archer has defined melodrama as illogical 
tragedy, in which the hero is the plaything of special providence, 
and he might have added, alternatively the sport of the gods. The- 
tables are always being turned—now the hero, now the villain gets: 
the upper hand. All this appeals to the sporting instincts of the 
Antipodean play-goer. Psychological plays and those mainly de- 
pending on analysis of character for their interest, as a rule meet 
with little favour, The Australians are not yet educated up to the 
so-called literary drama and the serious studies of modern life of 
the H. A. Jones school. : 

Of course there is danger in generalisation, and I may perhaps be 
reminded by those who take an opposite view, that certain plays 
whose chief interest lay in subtle analysis of motive, such as “Judah,” 
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“The Village Priest,” and in a lesser degree “ The Profligate,” drew 
‘good housesin Melbourne and Sydney, but this popularity was to a 
large extent fictitious, and. their success was more a succes de 
curiosité than ahything else. 

Then those who take.an optimistic view of the progress in dramatic 

.art at the Antipodes will no doubt bring forward the success of Mme. 
.Sarah. Bernhardt, and the not altogether unfavourable reception 
accorded to Miss Achurch’s productions of Ibsen, as arguments in 
their favour. It is trne that Mme. Bernhardt drew fairly large 
‘houses during her tour, but it would be absurd to say that “La 
Tosca ” or “ Théodora” were really appreciated or understood by the 
bulk of the audience. Mme. Bernhardt was regarded more in the light 
‘of a show like Buffalo Bill or Barnum’s circus. She was in fact to the 
‘Melbourne and Sydney public Mme. Sarah Barnum. It seems 
that the “divine tragédienne” herself had a high opinion of 
‘Australian culture. At the end of her season a widely circulated 
paragraph went the round of the press stating that Mme. Bernhardt 
-had cleared £6,000 profit from her Australian tour, and that (con- 
‘sequently) she considered that the Australians possessed a higher 
appreciation of art than the English or the Americans. The naive 
juxtaposition of cause and effect says much for the simplicity of the 
Australian mind. 

As for the comparative success of Ibsen’s plays, a good deal must 
be allowed for the curiosity of the more educated section of the 
Australian public anxious to ascertain what this craze for Ibsen 
meant. But as regards the ordinary play-goer, it is not going too 
far to say that the popular drama is that which appeals to the 
emotions, and not that which appeals to the intellect. 

There is no doubt that in a certain sense the theatre has taken a 
very strong hold of the people. The Australians are a nation of 
-play-goers, and the enormous crowds that fill the theatres from 
year’s end to year’s end (for there is no off season), might be-looked 
upon: as a sure proof of the vigorous vitality of the drama, were it 
not that this interest is to a great extent factitious. The devotion to 
the theatre is of a piece with the extraordinary passion for sport and 
for recreation in every form.. Sport is the Australian’s Mammon. In 
;America it is: said that when:a new town is being planned, the first 
step is to mark out sites for a newspaper office and a theatre. In 
Australia a site for a racecourse would take precedence of everything 
else. The Antipodeans, in short, are a nation of playgoers because 
they: are a nation of Epicureans of. a somewhat animal type. 
Probably not one in ten of these devoted patrons of the stage have 
‘any appreciation of the drama for the drama’s sake. The ordinary 
playgoer visits the theatre regularly fur lack of any other means of 
passing the evening agreeably, for there are no music halls in 
Melbourne or Sydney of any pretensions. The theatre then is re- 
‘garded as a'kind of pis aller, or a recreative Hobson’s choice. It 
naturally jresulis;from: this that anything in the shape of an“ in- 
‘tellectual treat” frightens away the Antipodean pittite. He asks 
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solely to be amused or excited. Certainly an innocent demand 
enough, but one that is hardly likely to further the development of 
dramatic art. 

Granting then that the Australian visits the theatre rather from 
necessity than from choice, we need look no further for the reason 
of. the backward state of the Australian drama as compared to that 
of America. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the good points of the play- 
goer of this Britain of the South. One cannot but admire his 
honesty and candour. He frankly admits that he goes to the 
theatre to be amused, not to be instructed or elevated. There is no 
pretension about visiting the theatre from a love of dramatic art, or 
because it represents a serious criticism of life, and certainly there 
is none of that highly objectionable form of cant about regarding the 
stage as a school of morals aud culture. 

With regard to the relations between Society and the stage at the 
Antipodes, there is not much to be said. Though the fashionable 
world of the two Australian capitals are devoted patrons of the 
theatre, actors as a class take a far less prominent position in social 
life than in London. This may be due to the fact that Australia is 
behind the age, and that Society holds the obsolete view that the 
stage is not a gentlemanly calling, or to the fact that Australian 
actors are not socially and artistically the equals of their fellows at 


‘home. Something, too, must be allowed for the strong taint of Philis- 


tinism which prevails in a plutocratic society containing a very 
slight leaven of a cultured or leisured class. The difference between 
the attitude of society to the stage in England and in Australia may be 
gathered from the absence of any articles dealing with dramatic topics 
in any of the “thoughtful ” Australian reviews or magazines, whereas 
in England hardly a month passes without some theatrical question 
of the day being discussed in one of the leading reviews. 

A ludicrous illustration of the social ostracism of the actor is 
shown by the refusal of the manager of a well-known Australian 
hotel to accept as guests Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, and even “‘our only 
comedian,” Mr. J. L. Toole, on the ground that they belonged to the 
theatrical profession. One hardly expects to find such transcendent 
snobbery in a comparatively new and undeveloped country. 

The morality of the stage, using the word in its most restricted 
sense, is perhaps rather more pronounced than with us. I need 
hardly say that the Australians do not tolerate anything in the form 
of an official censorship of plays. Public opinion, as in America, is 
the only censor. The absence of any government control works well 
enough on the whole, though occasionally the prevailing Puritanism 
of the: respectable play-going public is so modified by illogical 
license that it is difficult for a manager to satisfy the contradictory 
prejudices of his patrons. For instance, when Messrs. Brough and 
Boucicault produced “Sophia” a few years ago, the play was 
favourably received, and pronounced by the press to be interesting, 
edifying, and so forth. Encouraged by this favourable verdict, and 
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pleased to find the Australians would swallow Fielding, Mr. Brough 
followed it up with “ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” whereupon the public. 
fell foul of the unfortunate manager for producing a play with 
immoral tendencies. It is certainly difficult for the non-colonial 
mind to appreciate the subtlety of this ethical distinction. Again, 
when Mme. Bernhardt produced the essentially unwholesome | play, 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” at Sydney last year, the Governor’s box 
was filled on the first night with a bevy of school-girls from the 
principal young ladies’ school in Sydney. 

These examples will serve to show how rampant in Australia are 
the three P’s: puritanism, provincialism, and philistinism. Till the 
stage has purged itself of these cramping influences we cannot hope 
to see a healthy national drama. 

The narrow limitation of the meaning of the word Australia from 
the managerial point of view must not be forgotten when dealing 
with the stage of the Southern Continent. In fact, the manager’s 
summing up of this great continent is as arbitrary as Ceesar’s three- 
fold division of Gaul. To the managerial mind, Australia consists 
solely of three cities of respectable dimensions, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide. His view is not altogether unreasonable, for the 
provincial stage is almost non-existent. It might be called mori- 
bund were it not that that term would imply a relative degree of 
vitality at some former period. The companies that still tour the 
provinces might rather be compared to the seedy troupes of strollers 
Charles Dickens has familiarised us with, than to the well-organised, 
well-drilled, and perfectly equipped companies that take the field 
in the English provinces with a London success, within a few 
weeks of its first appearance in the metropolis. 

A performance of a provincial company I was privileged to see at 
Ballarat is a typical specimen of the Australian provincial drama. 
The play was a sensational melodrama of the most pronounced 
transpontine type, entitled “The Parson’s Oath.” The sub-title, 
“Life in Darkest England,” had not the remotest connection with 
the story, and was probably an ingenious afterthought of the enter- 
prising manager with an eye to the Booth “ boom” then raging in 
the Colonies. With an audacity that approached the sublime, the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon was “ billed ” all through the tour as the author of 
the play “now drawing in London crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences.” This outrageous statement was accepted in good faith 
by the worthy miners of Ballarat. The play consisted of a 
heterogeneous amalgam of the most sensational incidents of all 
the popular melodramas recently played in London, obviously 
selected with sole reference to the somewhat limited capacities of 
the stage carpenter and the property man, In fact, the single- 
hearted devotion of the manager to the immortal principle of Mr. 
Vincent Crummles was undeniably praiseworthy. I found after- 
wards that this enterprising gentleman was by way of being a 
notoriety. Talking one day with Mr. Rignold, the lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, Sydney, who had bonght the Colonial rights of all 
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Robertson’s plays, he told me that no sooner did he produce one of 
these plays in Sydney or Melbourne than our enterprising friend 
toured the provinces with it. On being threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings, his colossal impudence was equal to the occasion. He 
calmly altered the titles, using such weak and colourable imitations 
as “School-mates ” for “School,” “Fashion ” for “ Society,” “ Pride 
and Prejudice ” for “Caste,” and so forth, and went on his way rejoicing. 

In New Zealand the drama, though it can hardly be said to be 
flourishing, is not in such a stagnant condition, for in this colony 
there is no vast metropolis like Sydney or Melbourne to exercise an 
octopus-like property of absorbing the play-going population within 
aradius of several hundred miles. In Maori-land there are half-a- 
dozen respectable cities of some 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants pretty 
evenly distributed over the two islands. Mr. Clarence Holt makes 
an annual tour of the chief towns, but his repertory is confined to 
sensational melodrama and spectacular plays of the Adelphi and 
Drury Lane school. The extraordinary number of amateur dramatic 
clubs established in New Zealand presents the greatest obstacle to 
the success of the “legitimate drama.” The amount of histrionic 
talent possessed by these “ illegitimists” is a little surprising. As a 
rule, the performances are quite up to the standard of the ordinary 
suburban club at home. 

I remember seeing an amateur performance of “ London 
Assurance ” at Christchurch (N.Z.), which was little inferior to one 
given by a crack London dramatic society.. It was certainly far more 
interesting for the spectator, a person as a general rule deserving 
of the deepest sympathy. There was an originality and individuality 
about the acting which is so conspicuously absent in the more 
finished and correct representations of crack amateurs, whose ren- 
dering is usually little more than a clever but absolutely soulless 
reproduction, and a faithful mimicry of the methods of the last stage 
favourite who has performed the part. 

It is a difficult task to draw a definite conclusion from these fugi- 
tive impressions de voyage as to the future of the drama in Australia. 
Looking at it from the material point of view of a theatrical manager, 
and considering the stronghold the theatre has gained on the public, 
it may be said to be in a flourishing condition. But with regard to 
its artistic development the prospect is not so encouraging. It must 
be admitted that the social and economical condition of Australia, the 
absence of a cultured class, the universal scramble for wealth, the 
inordinate love of sport, and the enormous political influence of the 
aneducated working man, are not favourable to the development of 
a healthy national drama. 

At the same time the interest lately shown in the more serious 
plays of Ibsen and H. A. Jones, though to some extent factitious, still 
shows that at any rate the Australian playgoer is beginning to tolerate 
a form of dramatic art of a higher type than sensational or spectacu- 
Jar dramas, and what are technically known as “ leg-pieces,” and that 


he is beginning to extricate himself from the slough of Philistinism 
and provincialism. 


EVELYN BALLANTYNE. 
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Cling Closer Still ! 


A BIRTHDAY ODE. 


LING closer still! the storm is almost spent, 
Cling closer still ! 
The waves that rolled up woe at last relent ; 
Sorrow has softened, grief has worked his will, 
Cling closer still ! 
Look up, beloved one ; past is the night 
With all its agony. I see the Light, 
It shines on sea and land; it points to Home, 
Sweet Home and Love! when we no longer roam, 
United, bound, and blest for evermore ! 
Saved from the wreck! cast upon Love’s long shore, 
Cling closer still ! 


Cling closer still ! see ’tis your birthday morn, 
Cling closer still ! 
The sun brings kisses! a New Year is born, 
Love is in all the air; let’s drink our fill, 
Cling closer still ! 
Pilgrims ! we both have suffered, let us prove 
There’s Faith in man and woman, strength in Love, 
Let both our lives be earnest of the truth 
That Love belongs to Age, and not to Youth, 
That Constancy and Clemency belong 
To those who pray, that right succeeds the wrong, 
Be comforted, when Love's your Birthday Song, 
Look up, beloved one ; God works his will, 
Cling closer still ! 
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Comenius. 


dredth anniversary of the birth of John Amos Comenius 

(properly Komensky), the great Bohemian reformer of 

education, the liberality of whose views was far in 

advance of the age in which he lived, and who on that 

account deserves to be better known to posterity than he 
is, outside of his own country. Among other important reforms 
brought about by him was the introduction of the vernacular language 
into schools in place of Latin ; he taught his pupils to know things, 
and not merely empty words. His “Orbis Pictus” (1658) was the 
first picture book ever placed in the hands of a child. His celebrated 
“Janua Linguarum” was translated into sixteen languages. He 
was the first pedagogue to recognise the necessity of bodily training 
for school children. But what will interest readers of THE THEATRE. 
most is the fact that Comenius.was also the first to recognise the 
educational influence of the theatre! And when he established his 
School of Pansophy, or universal science, of seven classes, he 
prescribed in the plan of instruction a drama for each class, which 
the students themselves had to represent. The plays were, of 
course, adapted to the age and understanding of the actors. 
Comenius was also one of the distinguished defenders of the stage 
against the prejudices of his contemporaries. 

At the third centenary of his birth, Comenius’s views regarding 
education, as will appear from the appended translation from the: 
Latin of three paragraphs of his “Schola Pansophica”’ (written in 
1651), are still to the purpose as well as very sensible. The reader 
will be especially pleased with the liberal attitude of Comenius 
towards the theatre (eg., in §90), when he remembers that 
Comenius was a bishop of the Bohemian Brethren, a church of strict 
morals, whose tenets much resembled those of the Presbyterians of 
to-day, and when he recollects how hostile the church has always 
been (I can hardly say, is) towards the stage. 

When Comenius speaks about the frivolous ancient plays, he 
means the political comedies of Aristophanes, whose free tone could 
be tolerated only in a democratic republic like that of Athens; and 
in our day would appear far too gross for presentation, even to the 
most advanced ‘Ibsenite. The following is the translation referred 
to :— 


§88. It is well known to us that, by many, scenical and theatrical plays, 
especially comedies, are not allowed in schools, but there are grave reasons to 
persuade us to retain them, and where they are unknown to introduce them. 
First, by this kind of public acting, before the faces of the spectators, human 
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intellect is far more developed and sharpened than could be achieved by any 
sort of admonitions, or by all the influence of discipline. Whereby it happens 
that memorable things are more easily impressed upon the mind than if they 
were merely heard or read, and many verses, sayings, nay whole volumes, are 
thus more easily learned than by being studied piecemeal. Second, it is a 
strong stimulus for the students, as they know that they are going to speak 
and act before many faces, and.to reap either the praise of diligence or the 
blame of negligence. Third. Nay, that open proof of the teachers’ care given 
to their pupils is a stimulus for the masters themselves, as seeing their glory 
in their pupils’ proficiency, they will not relax their efforts. Fourth, it likewise 
‘pleases the parents who, seeing their sons’ proficiency, will not regret the ex- 
penses incurred in giving their children a higher education. Fifth, hidden 
talents are in this way discovered and the special fitness of the student for a 
particular calling is: made known. Finally (and this is the most important 
reason, which is sufficient of itself to convince us of the advantages of the 
stage), as the life of men (particularly of those whom the school receives to be 
trained and educated for public life, the church, and the school) is to be spent 
in discoursing and acting, the youths are taught, in a short and pleasant way, to 
attend to various things, to answer promptly to different questions, to behave 
propel: to keep the face, the hands, and the body in due moderation, to 
modulate and change voice ; in a word, orderly to represent any person and, 
jJaying aside all rustic bashfulness, to act freely. 

§89. Nor is there any weight in the objections of. those who eay that, with 
the ancients, it was ignominious to play on the stage. First, indeed, it is not 
true in all cases, for it is well known that Cicero, a man so illustrions and so 
‘ambitious, was a friend to the actor Roscius. Second, we do not recommend 
"here acting as a profession, but as a preparation for serious life (if it be 
;adapted to the age of the student). Third, the contents of ancient plays 
was oftentimes trifling, vain. frivolous, and their verses not. worthy of being 
‘kept in memory. There we see procurers, courtesans, deceitful slaves, 
treacherous boys, and other like chaff which it is better for an honest youth not 
to know of, not to say anything about playing a part of such grossness. But 
we wish beautiful pre noteworthy histories (dramas) io be selected (whether 
religious or secular, true or fictitious, is not important), which it might be 
useful even to educated persons to become acquainted with. Thus, by a vivid 
representation, they not only learn important truths, but also acquire skill and 
readiness in action. 

§90. We are well aware that some over-zealous churchmen regard even 
the masks and putting on female dress as offensive, because it has been pre- 
hibited by God (Deuteronomy, ch. xxii, v. 5). But God prohibits it only as an 
opportunity and cover of vice, of which in our school there is not a shadow. 


Comenius himself composed several dramas for his classes, a few 
-of which have been preserved. The National Theatre of Prague 
‘(Bohemia) celebrated the 300th birthday of Comenius by a repre- 
sentation of his play “‘ Diogenes” on the 28th of March. We give 
“here the characters of the play :—Diogenes, Antisthenes, Plato, and 
Zeno, philosophers; Amphilogus, Elpidius, Hegesias, students of 
‘philosophy ; Philippus and Alexander, kings; Clitus, adviser of 
Philippus ; Perdiccas,.Parmenio, Craterus, Alexander's generals: 
‘Scirpalus, chief of pirates ; Harpax and Psiletes, corsairs; Xeniades, 
a citizen of Corinth ; Dionysius, the ex-king of Syracuse; Acestor, 
a physician ; students, people, courtiers, etc. This play was written 
in 1638. 

An English biography of Comenius, written by Professor 8S. 8. 
Laurie, was, I believe, published in London in 1881. 


JOSEPH GEORGE KRAL. 
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Our Portraits and Biographies. 


No. CCLXXXVI.—MISS KATE JAMES. 

THE fair subject of our first photograph has always been a favourite with the 
public, but like many others that could . named, fortune was against her, and 
ut was a long time before managers .would recognise her talent ; as soon as a 
good opportunity was given her, Miss Kate James slipped into a foremost posi- 
tion, and has held it without difficulty. Born in London, and coming of a 
theatrical and musical family on her father's side, for he was related to Signor 
Zerbini and to Madame Collier (under whom Miss James first studied dancing), 
it was no wonder that the thoughts of the future successful actress, singer, and 
dancer should turn to the stage. It should be mentioned that she gained much 
proficiency from the course of music pursued under Miss Annie Thirlwall, 
which enabled Miss James later to sing in public both in Italian and Spanish. 
At an early age, being peculiarly gifted with a bright and winning manner and 
excellent expression, of attractive features, aided by dark brown eyes that 
could sparkle with the most roguish merriment at one moment, and be so soft 
the next as to convey the tenderest feeling, Miss James was engaged for 
small parts in London, but gained her practical experience with the late Mr. 
Joseph Eldred, as principal soubrette, during a four years’ touring engagement, 

- varied by principle pantomime parts at the Leedsand Birmingham Theatres, and 
the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. During one season at Birmingham, she was highly 
commended for her performance of Osric to Mr. Barry Sullivan's Hamlet. 
Miss James renewed her connection with London at the Surrey Theatre, at 
Christmas, 1880, under Mr. W. Holland’s management, and appeared as Princess 
Pretty Eyes in the pantomime, “ Hop O’ My Thumb” ; and then toured with 
Mr. Wilson Barrett for four years, making among other parts a great success as 
Shakespeare Jarvis in “ The Lights o’ London.” In Mr. William Duck's tour- 
ing company, the a Ha was much praised for her Belinda in “ Our 
Boys,” Margot in “The Money Spinner,” etc. On September, 19th, 1885, Miss 
James opened at the Novelty Theatre, under Mr. Willie Edouin’s management, 
as Wyar in “ The Japs.” December 19th, 1886, saw her playing Flibberty Gib- 
bet in “ Kenilworth,” at the Avenue ; and December 24th, 1886, Aladdin to the 
Princess Badroulboudour of Miss Marie Barnum, at the Standard. On Decem- 
ber 24th, 1887, Miss James made a great hit at the Princess’s Theatre, under 
Miss Hawthorne’s management, as Topsy in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which was 

roduced with a very strong cast. Up to this time, Miss James had always 
| oe in request, and had become a great favourite at the best of the London music 
halls. But soon after came her opportunity. Sir (then Mr.) Augustus Harris 
engaged her to create the part of Lola in “'fhe Armada” (Drury Lane, Septem- 
ber 22nd, 1888). The following year (September 14th, 1889), she migrated to 
the Adelphi, to ~ Jack in “ London Day by Day,” and was Agen 3 ed to 
appear as Nelly O'Neil in “ The Green Bushes” (April 19th, 1890), and Patsie 
Blake in “The English Rose” (August 2nd, 1890). Then followed a short 
matinée season, commencing May 8th, 1891, when Miss James was chosen to 
assume Miss Kate Phillips’s character of Maria in “Confusion,” at the Vaude- 
ville, and returned to Drury Lane, to play Lord Eden, in the revivals of 
“Formosa” (May 26th, 1891), and Phoebe Sage in “ Drink’’ (June 23rd). 
Then came another triumph ; Mr. D'Oyly Carte selected Miss James to take 
up Miss Jessie Bond’s part of Chinna Loofa in “ The Nautch Girl,” and Miss 
James resigned this character to succeed Miss Fanny Brough, as Margery 
Briarwood, in “ The Sailor's Knot.” Miss Kate James's crowning triumph, 
however, was achieved in her being selected as the only actress likely to com- 
pensate for Miss Nellie Farren’s lamented absence through illness, when Mr. 
George Edwardes engaged Miss James to play Cinder-Ellen at the Gaiety, 
December 24th, 1891, since which date she has received the very highest praise 
for her acting, singing, and dancing. 
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No. CCLXXXVIT—MR. HENRY V. ESMOND. 

FEw young actors of the present day have more rapidly risen to a leading 
position than has the subject of our second portrait. The position he has 
gained is, however, well merited, for though his career really dates only from 
1886, Mr. H. V. Esmond has in his time played many parts and assumed 
almost the seven ages. In 1886 he was engaged for understudies of 
= by Mrs. Langtry in “Enemies” at the (then) Prince’s Theatre, 

ndon, from January to March. In June he toured with Mr. Edward Rose, 
as Chawner in “ Vice-Versa,” and Lord John Branston in “The Scorpion” 
(later renamed “ That Young Man.”) From October to Christmas he played 
in Miss Janet Achurch’s company on tour as Harold Lee in “Rachel”’ ; 
Brigard in “ Frou-Frou” ; Mr. Gibson in “ The Ticket-of-Leave Man” ; Horace 
Holmcroft in “ The New Magdalen” ; Feversham in ‘‘ Take Back the Heart.” 
In 1887 he appeared as Theodore Lamb in “A Glimpse of Paradise”; played 
Captain Damarel in “ Lord Harry” (at the Pavilion) ; Lieutenant Bodkins in 
“Qdd” ; and the Marquis de Presles in “The Two Orphans.” During the 
year 1888, asa member of Mr. Willie Edouin’s touring company, he appeared 
as Belfort, and later, as Blanchard in “ The Stranglers of Paris,”’ eo during 
Mrs. Kennion’s stock season at Leicester, as Mignon in “Nana” ; George 
Kennedy, “Green Bushes”; George Talboys, “Lady Audley’s Secret” ; 
Francis Leveson, “East Lyme.” For the year 1889 Mr. Esmond has the 
record of Bill Sikes, “Oliver Twist”; Uriah Heep, “Little Em'ly” ; 
Archibald Carlyle, “East Lynne”; Ishmael the Wolf, “Flowers of the 
Forest ” ; Mr. Tulkinghorn, “ Poor Jo” ; Charles Torrens, ‘‘ Serious Family ” : 
and Mr. Lynx, “Married Life” ; and it was in this year that he obtained his first 
London engagement and appeared as Adrian Fiore in “ The Panel Picture ” at 
the Opera Comique, March 28th. On July 11th Mr. Esmond showed the stuff 
of which he was made as Rafael de Marjal in “ The Marquésa” at an Opera 
Comique matinée—an excellent performance. He was next engaged for the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, and played Captain Chandler in “The Middleman” 

August 27th, 1889), and Captain Kirby in “ Dick Venables ” (April 5th, 1890). 
uring 1890 he gave an entertainment at Queen’s Gate Hall and appeared 
June 6th) as Filippo in “ Fennell” and as Paddington Green in “If I Hada 

Thousand a Year.” On June 30th he created the part of Harold Winyard in 
“ Daughters ” at Portsmouth, and on July 11th made a brilliant success as the 
youthful Algy in “Sweet Nancy,’ and later was very nearly as successful at 
the Royalty in the old man character part of Major Bunderput (“ Pepper’s 
Diary”). From November, 1890, till February, 1891, Mr. Esmond was a 
member of Miss Wallis’s company at the Shaftesbury, and played Graham 
Maxwell in “ The Pharisee” (November 17th), and Jack Desborough in the 
farce of “My Lady Help” (November 24th). In March 1891 Mr. Esmond 
joined Mr. Edward Terry and played Edward Pendlecoop in “Culprits” 
(March 5), Lord Leadenhall in “ The Rocket” (March 30th), made a decided 
hit as the young father, Jack Turtledove, in “ Baby” (April 9th), and was 
very good as Augustus Sudds in “ The Director” (March 7th). He then went 
on tour with Mr. Terry to play juvenile lead in his manayer’s repertoire, the 
characters he assumed being Fred Fanshawe (‘Weak Woman”), Jocelyn 
Hammersmith (“The Rocket”), Harry Stanley (‘ Paul Pry”), Frank Bilton 
The Churchwarden”’), and John, the young husband (“In Chancery”). 

f his latest assumption, Howard Egerton-Bompas, in ‘The Times” (October 
24th, 1891), there was but one opinion, and that the highest. Mr. Esmond has 
also appeared with considerable credit at other mutinées, such as that of “ Our 
Doctors,” in which he rattled pleasantly through his part as Jack Worthington 

March 24th), and in “Shylock & Co.,” in which he played Hector Rolleston, 
Sune 18th, 1891). Mr, Esmond is the sonofa physician. He isa great reader, 
and something of a poet ; and has written one or two plays which he hopes will 
yet be produced, He lately married Miss Eva Moore, a very promising actress, 


SS 
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Our Play-Box. 


“A BOHEMIAN.” 


Play, in four acts, by Leuis N. Parker, First produced at the Globe Theatre, Thursday evening, 
February 18th, 1892. 


Rev. Hugo Bellairs, D.D. Mr. F. EVBRILb. Karl .. .. .. +. Mr. FRED VICTOR. 
Capt. Harold Bellairs Mr. MURRAY CARSON. , Mrs. Bellairs. .. .. Mrs. CANNINGE. 

Rev. Paul Disney .. Mr. A. AYNESWORTH. Olga Clifford. .. .. Miss FLORENCE WEST. 
Norman Brooke... .. Mr. LEWIs WALLER. Sybil Bellairs .. .. Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 
Ambrose Clifford .. Mr.T. W. PERCYVAL. 


Act I.—At an Hotel in Vienna. Acts IL., III.,and IV.—At Lulcombe Rectory. 


Mr. Louis N. Parker’s play “‘ The Sequel,” gave promise of his doing good 
work in the future. Whatever may be the pecuniary success of “ A Bohemian,” 
there can be no doubt that it has borne out the promise of the author’s former 
work, and that for elegance and strength of dialogue, powerful, though rather 
weird conception, it may take rank. We have the picture of a man, whose 
mind becomes almost unhinged through the ever-haunting fear of vengeance 
being wreaked upon him. Norman Brooke has, in an affray with a gipsy, killed 
the latter. The tribe to which he belongs determine to revenge his death. 
With a refinement of cruelty—whilst dogging their intended victim’s steps—they 
make him aware of their immediate vicinity by playing one particular air, whic 
' is almost a death-wail. Norman Brooke is madly in love with a prima donna, 
Olga Clifford. He has a friend in her- blirid father, Ambrose Clifford, and she 
uses this friendship to cause herself to be registered as the mother of a child 
born in shame to her sister Doris. She does this to save the life of her father who 
is in weak health, and who would probably be killed by the knowledge that his 
favourite child had fallen. When Brooke returns with the birth certificate, Olga 
asks him to post it to her sister Doris, who is supposed to be absent from home re- 
cruiting her health. Olga has some little affection for Brooke, and she receives 
a proposal he makes her, almost with favour, until she understands that he only 
wishes her to become his mistress, then the little spark of love is at once ex- 
tinguished, and even when determined to win her and offers her marriage, she still 
refuses. Up to this time the action of :the play has taken place in Vienna. But 
now the scene shifts to England, to Shido ctory. There we have the Rev. 
Hugo Bellairs, a rather prosy but kind-hearted D.D., his haughty and rather 
vixenish wife, and merry, light-hearted Sybil, their daughter. There is some 
trouble in the meaatles for Captain Harold Bellairs, who is home on sick leave 
from Burmah, has fallen in love with Olga Clifford, now resident in the neigh- 
bourhood, to whose Bohemian, though really irreproachable, style of living 
Mrs. Bellairs much objects. Norman Brooke isa friend of the family, who is 
determined to prevent the marriage, and therefore insinuates evil with regard to 
Olga. Sybil is her staunch friend. Brooke has told her the story of the gipsies, 
and the effect that the special air has-:upon him ; and. she takes advantage of the 
knowledge to play it on her violin in the garden, and so gets rid, for the nonce, 
of Brooke who supposes that his enemies are on his track again. The coast is 
thus clear, and Captain Bellairs and Olga are married. Sybil’s lover, the Rey. 
Paul Disney, a aes priggish and sanctimonious curate, has also been averse to 
the marriage ; he has been in communication with Brooke. The latter, however, 
has received the news of the immediate marriage too late for him to arrive in 
time to prevent it. The bride and bridegroom have just returned from the 
church. Mrs. Bellairs has been won over to acknowledge Olga as her daughter, 
when Brooke breaks in upon those assembled. He tells Captain Bellairs there 
is that in Olga’s past life which makes her unworthy, and hands to the Rev, Mr. 
Bellairs the certificate of the child's birth which he has retained instead of send- 
ing to its destination. The old clergyman reads it out aloud, the shame attaches 
to Olga, and she can explain nothing (for her father is present), and so she leaves 
the house. Her husband is dazed with the blow that has fallen upon him, yet 
still has faith in her ; and Sybil also believes in her goodness. This young lady 
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has made up her mind that Harold shall see Olga again, hoping that when they 
meet some explanation may come about. As Mrs. Bellairs will not receive her 
daughter-in-law, Sybil arranges that she shall come to the house when most of 
its inmates have retired, and she will induce her brother to come down- 
stairs. Her good offices are nearly frustrated through Norman Brooke, who has 
done his best to keep the breach open between husband and wife, and remains in 
the room which is to be the place of meeting. Olga enters by the window, and 
Brooke again tries to win her by pointing out that her husband has cast her off ; 
but she says that she has just received news of her father’s death, and as her sister 
has died some time before, there is no longer any necessity for concealment of the 
facts of the case. Brooke recapitulates them, and says that even if she can 
clear herself, he will give her mf her husband no moment’s peace ; that he will 
dog their footsteps as the gipsies have his, and that one of them shall die by his 
hand as he will probably by the gipsies’, ang that their life shall ba one of terror, 
as his has been. Captain’ Bellairs has’ crept'into the room, and has overheard 
all. He merely points to Brooke to leave the room. Baffled in his scheme, he 
rushes out, and as he does so there is again heard the death-wail of music out- . 
side, and so the curtain falls. The play was well-acted ; the comedy scenes, 
which were very brightly written, went splendidly, thanks to Miss Millett and 
Mr. Aynesworth. In a lessee degree there was much amusement afforded by 
Mr. F. Everill and Mrs. Canninge as the Rev. and Mrs. Bellairs. Miss Florence 
West divided the strongly emotional scenes with Mr. Lewis Waller, and they 
did justice to the characters they represented, the actor in particular having 
evidently studied his part so as to bring home to his audience the fact that he 
was slightly dementec. through the persecution he suffers at the hands of the 
Zingari. Mr. Murray Carson was an ardent and earnest lover. The scenery was 
worthy of any west-end theatre. “A Bohemian” was received with favour, 
though not enthusiastically ; it did not, however, please the public, for it was 
withdrawn on Saturday, March 12th, 1892, on which date Mr. Murray Carson 
relinquished the management of the Globe Theatre. 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN.” 


Original play, in four acts, by Oscar Wilde. First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, Saturday 
evening, February 2Uth, 1892. 


Lord Windermere .. Mr,GkO, ALEXANDER. Lady Windermere .. Miss LILY HANBURY. 
Lord Darlington .. Mr, NUTCOMBE GOULD. The Duchess of Berwick Miss FANNY COLEMAN. 
Lord Augustus Lorton Mr. H. H. VINCENT. Lady AgathaCarlisle Miss LAUkA GRAVES. 
Mr. Charles Dumby Mr. A. VANE TEMPEST. Mrs. Erlynne Miss MARION TERRY. 
Mr. Ceci!Graham .. Mr. BEN WEBSTER. 


Acta I, and IV,—Morning Boom at Lord Windermere’s, Carlton House Terrace (H. P. Hall). 
Act IIl.—Drawing Room at Lord wayermae. (Walter Hann). Act I1I.—Lord Darlington’s Rooms 
(W. Harford). 


The claim of.‘ Lady Windemere’s Fan” to be regarded as a new and 
original Play is presumably not founded upon the complete novelty of its 
incidents ; but as a whole it is vnhackneyed, and a very bright and interesting 
drama, the characters being, for the most part, drawn with considerable truth 
and faithfulness to nature—it might even be said with only a single exception, 
namely, the Duchess of Berwick, whose vulgarity is not the vulgarity of her 
clase, Bat that of a lower stratum of society. The story deals with the mis- 
understanding, which almost results in direst calamity, arising out of Lord 
Windermere’s kindly meant concealment from the wife he has recently 
married of the fact that her mother—of whose elopement and desertion of her- 
self in her babybood, twenty years before, she has been brought up in 
ignorance, and whom she supposes to have died young, respected and beloved— 
is in fact still alive, and identical with a certain still charming adventuress 
who passes as Mr, Erlynne, and has attained an unpleasant notoriety in the 
society to which she is not admitted, but on whose fringe she lives. The 
mother, after a disappearance of eighteen years, has returned to London on 
hearing of her daughter's marriage to Lord Windermere, with the hope of re- 
gaining an entry into the charmed circle by means of the connection. She has 
succeeded in persuading Lord Windermere that she is a woman who was as 
much sinned against as sinning, and that she has almost, if not quite, expiated 
her offence nk come. and earned forgiveness. Lord Windermere has been 
seeing her frequently, and looks upon her with some regard, but will not 
permit her to make herself known to her daughter, and has bought off her 
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desire to do so with frequent presents of large sums of money ; with these he 
has contented her for some time, but she has importuned him to allow her to 
be mt, without disclosing who she is, at one of Lady Windermere’s balls— 
eo albeit with reluctance, he has consented. When he asks his wife to send 
the card of invitation, she has just received proof,.as she thinks, of the 
existence of relations between him and Mrs. Erlynne, which give her reason 
for regarding the latter with the bitterest and most righteous jealousy. Not 
unnaturally, the quarrel which arises is exceedingly fierce and jonate on 
the wife’s part, as she fancies herself the victim of a cruel insult added to a 
hardly forgiveable injury ; and when at her ball, subsequently, she sees her 
husband apparently devoting himself to Mrs. Erlynne (to whom he has him- 
self sent an invitation upon his wife’s refusal) her resentful despair causes her 
to resolve to throw herself into the arms of Lord Darlington, a false friend of 
her husband’s, who has sought to lead her away from him, but whom before 
she has indignantly repulsed. Her attempt to carry out her design, her 
dissuasion from it by her unknown mother, and the latter’s self-sacrifice in 
saving her from the ruin in which it has nearly overwhelmed her, are the 
theme of the play, which is, however, less a drama than a study of character. 
The interest of it centres in the world-hardened adventuress, who believes her 
heart to be dead, but finds that it is only asleep, and is awakened to an act of 
self abnegation—not any less heroic because the sacrifice she makes is of an 
ambition not strikingly lofty—when it becomes necessary in order to save her 
daughter from ignonimy and wretchedness. The curtain falls at the end of 
the play upon a scene whose theme is simply her completion of her act of re- 
nunciation, which meets with no tangible reward ; and the audience disperses 
with a feeling that its sense of poetical justice is unsatisfied. It may be 
doubted whether the average playgoer of to-day is educated yet up to the 
point of dispensing with the final act, invariably denounced as an anti-climax 
‘a8 it is, in which tangible rewards and punishments are meted out where they 
are dramatically due ; but Mr. Wilde may at least lay just claim to uncon- 
ventionality, if no more, in closing his play with the spectacle of an act of 
virtue performed without receiving any reward, other than it may prove 
in after years to itself. The =< ra, Erlynne is superbly played by 
Miss Marion Terry; and is an achievement which that gifted lady may number 
among her most successful artistic efforts. If one scene must be picked out 
for special praise, it must be that in the third act between the adventuress and 
her mistaken daughter, which part is taken by Miss Lily Hanbury, and is, it 
must be said, beyond her powers. The only objection it would be possible to 
make to Miss Marion Terry as Mrs. a is that her filling that réle makes 
it — for her to play Miss Hanbury’s part. Had she done so the play 
would have gained as a play, but Art would probably have been a loser in 
giving up a perfect Mrs. Fw Lo even for an ideal Lady Windermere. Objec- 
tion a already been made to Miss Fanny Coleman’s Duchess of Berwick on 
the score of its unnatural middle-class manners, but it was withal at times 
amusing enough. As the submissive Lady Agatha Miss Laura Graves was, as 
usual, a very pleasing ingénue. The of Lord Windermere was played by 
Mr. Alexander with all his accustomed force and dignity ; it does not give him 
very much scope for the exhibition of his powers, excepting in one scene, in 
which he gives vent to an outburst of indignant wrath, which is most im- 
pressive. Sur. Nutcombe Gould is hardly at home in the part ot a careless, 
cynical young man of the world, who makes love to his friend’s wife; the 
dignified elderly parts, in which he is seen to such advantage, suit him far 
better. All the minor réles are adequately sustained. Not long ago it would 
have been unusual to find so good an ensemble in an English theatre, of small 
of men about town. The stage has at least gained something since it 

came one of the recognised professions for the younger sons of the “ upper 
classes." Mr. H..H. Vincent’s laughable Lord p coon wa Lorton deserves a 
word of especial praise ; it was just enough of a caricature, without degenerat- 
ing into buffoonery. The scenic accessories are worthy even of Mr. Alexander, 
who has been remarkable ever since he took to management for the lavish care 
he has bestowed on his mise-en-sccne. Not often has.any ‘“ set’’ been seen on 
the stage more complete or in better taste than the Morning Room at Lord 
Windermere’s, in which the play begins and also ends. The other two scenes 
are also extremely good. ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan” deserves to have a long run. 
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“ DEBORAH.” 
Play, in five acts, by LANGDON ELWYN MITCHELL. 
First produced, for a series of five matinées, at the Avenue Theatre, Monday, February 22nd, 1892. 


Levi St. Michael .. Mr. CHARLEs FuLToR. Helen Marshall .. .. Miss BraTrick LAMB. 
Bastien St. Michael .. Mr. BRRNARD GOULD. Mrs. 8t. Michael.: .. MissH. Cowen. 
Crawford .. .. .. Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD. Camille St. Michael .. Miss ANNIE WEBSTER 
Alexander Marshall... Mr. Ruper HARDING. Deborah... .. .. .. Miss MARION LEA, 
John Dupré... .. .. Mr.R.S8. BOLEYN, 


Were it not that this is the first play that the author has presented in this 
country, the notice of it would scarcely have appeared in “Our Play-Box,” 
but there were also marks in it of such sterling merit that we may con- 
fidently hope that Mr. L. E. Mitchell will give us really good work in the future. 
There was also considerable interest manifested as to the production of this 
play, Mr. Mitchell being the husband of Miss Marion Lea, an actress who 

steadily won her way in public favour. Being an American, it can readily 
be understood that Mr. Mitchell should suppose a play written on slavery and 
the American civil war would interest. In this he was mistaken. To 
show the absolute horrors of slavery on the stage, they must be represented 
as they were, and are to this day, in “The Octoroon” and “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and to obtain a sympathy for the negro and to show what a childlike 
temperament is his when happy, we must see him giving his breakdowns and 
his plantation songs, etc. There was none of this in “ Deborah,” and, briefly 
to recapitulate the plot, it was simply the love at first sight which sprang up 
between Bastien St. Michael, a Confederate officer, and Deborah, the quadroon. 
This Deborah has obtained an immense ascendancy over the slaves on the 
plantation, and they are evidently contemplating a rising at her signal. She 
does not encourage it until after her sister—who has attempted to escape, we 
learn—has been torn to pieces by the bloodhounds sent in pursuit of her. Then 
Deborah determines to sacrifice her lover and all his family,.but at the last 
moment love conquers vengeance, and she affords them all the means of escape, 
not, however, until her own master has mortally wounded her for captivating 
his son and bringing dishonour and ruin upon his house and destruction on his 
property. The hero, Bastien St. Michael, is made anything but a sympathetic 
character. He is engaged to a charming girl, Helen Marshall, but jilts her for 
the sake of the animal beauty of the quadroon, whom at the last he leaves to 
die while saving his ownlife. The character was remarkably well played by Mr. 
Bernard Gould, and the strange moody nature of Deborah, her sudden passion 
for Bastien, and her determination for revenge, all showed Miss Marion Lea to 
be an accomplished actress. Miss Beatrice Lamb played with great tenderness, 
but certainly the hit of the afternoon was made by Mr. Austin Melford, who, as 
the overseer Crawford, showed a cunning and brutality, joined to a thorough 
regard for his own safety, that won him great applause. The remainder of the 
characters gave no great scope for acting, but all were capably filled. Mr. 
a writing is vigorous and pathetic, but was thrown away on such a 
subject. 


“ WALKER, LONDON.” 


Comic play, in three acts, by J. M, BARRIE. 
First produced at Toole’s Theatre, Thuraday evening, February 25th, 1892, 


Jaspar Phipps | Mr. J. L. TOOLE. Mra, Golightly .. Miss Brrik Liston. 
M 


(travelling tneognito) Ben Golightly, B.A... Mise [IRENE VANBRUGH 
Kit Upjohn .. .. .. r. 0, M, LOWNE. Nanny O’Brien .. .. Miss MARY ANSELL. 
ndrew McPhail .. Mr, Seymour Hicks, Sarah Rigg .. .. .. Miss ELIZA JOHNSTONE. 
~G. (a schoolboy) Mr, CRCIL RAMSRY. Penny .. + e+ o« Mise Many Brovues, 
Ben .. o> oe ee Mr, GBORGE BHELTON. 


Scene .. A Houseboat on the Thames, 


That Mr, J. M, Barrie should be able to carry his three acts merrily along 
in one scene, and in the small space that could be afforded to the representation 
of a houseboat on such a confined stage as that of Toole’s Theatre, shows very 
great skill. There are many bright sallies in the play, the dialogue is at all 
times fairly witty, and the author has fitted Mr. J. L. Toole with a part that 
thoroughly suits him, Jaspar Phipps is.a barber engaged to Sarah Rigg. He 
intends to carry out his promise and marry her, but he thinks that he will have 
one final bachelor fling with the honeymoon money. He thinks he will enjoy 
himself up-the river. _There.Nanny O'Brien falls into the water, and he fishes 
her out—senseless—with a boot-hook, but persuades Ben the boatman, by 
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liberally tipping him, to state that he performed prodigies of valour, and saved 
the young ady from being carried over the weir. He is received with effusion 
on the houseboat by Mrs. Golightly, passes himself off as a certain 
colonel who has killed every sort of wild beast in South Africa, and who is the 
lion of the day, makes love to Ben Golightly, a Girton girl, and also to Nanny 
O’Brien, and dismisses all the deeds of valour cttributed to him as though they 
were-acts of everyday occurrence, and simply calls them “ nothing.’’ But Sarah 
Rigg tracks him to the houseboat, and is assured of the capture of her quarry 
by discovering his clothes during his absence. To await his return at evening 
she mounts to the top of the houseboat, and goes to sleep ina chair. W.G.,a 
schoolboy, has rigged up a sort of crane on the roof. Jaspar Phipps, who says 
that he will go and smoke a cigar there, finds his Sarah, and, without waking 
her binds her to the chair, and attaches her by u rope to the crane, and then 
proceeds to lower her over the side, and holds her in mii air until she promises 
to divulge nothing as to his identity. He lowers her into the boat alongside 
and decamps with her. Presently amid the regret of his sudden leave-taking 
‘arrives a telegram thanking everybody for their kindness, and saying that he 
is suddenly called away, but any communication addressed to “Walker, 
London,” will be sure to findhim. There is also considerable amusement caused 
by the love affairs of Kit Upjohn, a plain, straightforward fellow, and Ben 
Golightly, a B.A. of Girton, who is always weighing love and logic, the former 
naturally “tipping the beam.” The anxiety of Andrew M’Phail, a budding 
medico, is also humorously shown. He is waiting the arrival of a telegram 
which is to tell him whether he has passed, and the delay of the receipt of 
which keeps him in a fever of expectation. He is the more desirous to learn 
his fate as on it depends whether he can propose and be accepted by Nanny 
O’Brien. The change in his manner after he learns that he is a fully-qualified 
doctor, the dignity of whose profession he immediately assumes, was a clever 
bit of character drawing. Mr. J. L. Toole, recovered from his very serious 
illness, was quite affectionately greeted on his re-appearance, and was most 
amusing throughout the evening. Miss Eliza Johnstone, another great 
favourite, was drollas the victimised Sarah Rigg. Misses Irene Vanbrugh and 
Mary Ansell could scarcely have improved on their representations of two 
such opposite characters. Ben Golightly assumes to be a mathematician and 
a philosopher ; Nanny O’Brien is one of the most charming specimens of a 
true English girl, full of fun and high spirits. Mr. George Shelton was the 
realisation of a Thames boatman ; and Seymour Hicks, as the medico, and 
Mr. Cecil Ramsey, as W.G., the schoolboy who considers that to be a second 
William Grace would be a greater honour than any mundane glory, were both 
excellent. As usual, Mr. Toole made one of his droll speeches—in answer to the 
call for the author—for himself and his company. 

On the same evening “One Touch of Nature,” Benjamin Webster's little 
comedy drama, was revived. Mr. John Billington assumed the réle of William 
Penn-Holder with great success. Miss Cora Poole played Miss Constance 
Belmour charmingly, and reflected the greatest credit on Mrs, John Billington, 
who had prepared her for the stage. 


“A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 
J. PALGRAVE SiMPSON’s adaptation of SARDOU’s “ Les Pattes de Mouches.” 
Revived at a matinée performance given by Miss HELEN DAUVRAY, at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
Friday, February 26th, 1892. 


Prosper Couramont .. Mr, YORKS STRPHENS. Mathilde (Her Sister) Miss EVA Moors. 


Baron de laGlacivre .. Mr, HERBERT WARING. | Zenobie .. Miss Kats Hopson, 
Brismouche.. ., .. Mr, LIONEL BRovuGH, Pauline .. ., . . Miss M. Brovau. 
Anatole,. .. .. .. Mr, 8YDNKY BRouGH. | Madame Dupont. Miss MARIA BAKER, 
Baptiste.. .. .. .. Mr. A, MavTHEws, | Suzanne de Ruseville ) 
Frangois +» +s «» Myr, BENNETT. (Cousin of the \ Miss HELEN DAUVRAY. 
Louise, Baroness de la } ,,,. “s Baroness) .. 

Giaciere ,. ,, ...) 88 G. WABDEN, 

‘The character of Suzanne de Ruseville has been to often and so well played 
by Mrs. Kendal under its English title of Susan Hartley that it was daring of 
Miss Helen Dauvray to challenge comparison in the same réle, but the 
American actress has made a reputation in the United States, and must be 
acknowledged to possess many qualifications which justified her in appearing 
in the character she had chosen. Miss Dauvray announced this appearance as 
her first in England, and certainly made a favourable impression, for she is 
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retty, bright, and intelligent, though not yet a great actress. Herscenes with 
saad Couramont went very well. For this result the actress was much in- 
debted to Mr. Yorke Stephens, who has not appeared to such advantage for a 
considerable time as in this character. Mr. Sydney Brough and Miss Eva Moore 
jen ge the young lovers well. Mr. Herbert Waring was again properly taciturn 
and suspicious as the Baron; but Miss Gertrude Warden was out of her 
element as Louise, Baroness de la Glaciére. Lionel Brough was a comic Bris- 
mouche. J. Palgrave Simpson’s adaptation differs but little from that played 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 


“FAST ASLEEP.” 


Eccentric comedy, in three acts, by C. H. ABBOTT. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, March Ist, 1892. 


Jack Pointer .. .. Mr.GEORGE GIDDENS. John Blister.. .. .. Mr. W. WYEs. 
The Rev. Hatley-Hylo Mr.GILBERT TRENT. James Blister -. Mr. BE. HENDRIE. 


Here ° Mr. T.G. WARREN. Sop ++ os e+ e+ Miss MARY ANSELL: 
Maj.-General Blister.. Mr.JoOHN BEAUCHAMP. Mrs. Harkaway .. .. Miss KATE PHILLIPS. 


Mrs. Blister.. .. .. Mrs, EDWARD PHELPS. | Jane.. .. - Miss HELEN LAMBERT’ 


Some two years ago at a Criterion .matinée, Dr. Dabbs used somnambulism 
—taken from a medical point of views—as a form of mental disease on which 
he constructed a play, “Her Own Witness,” which in many respects was very 
powerful. Mr. C. H. Abbott, at the same theatre, has used somnambulism as 
the vehicle on which he could carry three acts of eccentric comedy, comedy 
which it must be adinitted at times became farcical. This was a blemish on the 
play which can be readily effaced ; and there was so much clever writing 
generally, and in the third act one such brilliantly written scene, as authorises 
one to encourage the author to future attempts. There was really but little 
occasion for Mr. Abbott to quote the numerous authorities, ancient and modern, 
of freaks and sometimes really dangerous acts that are recorded of somnambu- 
lists ; almost everyone is acquainted with the fact that in the earlier stages of 
life as a rule both men and women, women more particularly, have done extra- 
ordinary things as sleep-walkers, but no doubt Mr. Abbott wished to make possi- 
ble and probable, the appearance of his hero, Jack Pointer, dressed as a police- 
man, and under the impression that he is going to a fancy dress ball in that 
character. This young gentleman is wealthy, and we must suppose susceptible. 
Coming to London and having but few friends, he was glad to board with his 
apie, Wide Cannel Blister, and communication with the latter’s daughter, 
Sophia, led to his becoming engaged to her. However, he’ meets a pretty and 
fascinating widow, a Mrs. Harkaway, who lives on the flat below, pe transfers 
his admiration to her. They become aes. She does not tell him of a past 
affair into which she had almost inveigled the Rev. Hatley Hylo, and Pointer 
does not tell her that his uncle intends him to marry Sophia. A little more 
complication arises from the fact that the General has quite made up his mind 
that one or the other of his twin sons, John or James, shall capture the widow 
and her money. Pointer, knowing that his uncle’s family are going to Scotland 
arranges that immediately after their departure he will be married by special 
license to his fascinating widow, by an old college chum. When the college 
chum arrives he is no other than the widow’s Reverend admirer. She must 
wry 4 herself unknown from him if possible ; there is a delay, and in the midst 
of this the Blister family unexpectedly return, and Pointer to get himself out 
of his unpleasant situation pretends that he is asleep. The method of the third 
act is not so clearly defined, but the author, I imagine, wishes to convey that 
Blister and his family have seen through Pointer's ruse and, to turn the tables 
on: him, pretend that they believe he is still in a state of somnambulation. He 
had intended purchasing for his future residence with Sophia, and as part of her 
jointure, a house called “ The Dovecote.” It is absolutely necessary that the 
deposit on this should be paid this day. General Blister cannot get the money . 
from Pointer, and being selfishly anxious that the purchase of “ the Dovecote ” 
shall be completed—as he and his family intend to quarter themselves on their 
proposed future relation—the General raises the money, and pays the instal- 
ment, Part of this money he has borrowed from Hereward, a rising young 
artist, who is in love with Sophia. Hereward has lent it, with Pointers know- 
ledge, that he may have a hold upon the General, and almost immediately asks 
for a return of the sum that he has advanced. The General now pretends to 
look upon Pointer as being wide-awake, and so he is, for he absolutely repudi- 
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diates the payment of the money ; he naturally pleads that if he had made any 
promise he had done so when he was asleep, and therefore the fulfilment could 
not'be exacted. - However, at last he does pay the sum on the condition that 
Sophia shall be allowed to Hereward and that he, Pointer, shall be free 
to marry his widow. Poor Hatley-Hylo has to content himself with remaining 
a celibate. There were a. few lines which Mr. Abbott must either excise or 
alter, as also some portions of his play which, if slightly remodelled, might yet 
be fit for an evening bill. In any case it shows great promise, and the writer 
may be encouraged to persevere. Fall justice was scarcely done to his work at 
this performance, as the cues are so numerous that the piece required infinitely 
more rehearsal than had been bestowed. on it, and it therefore occasionally 
halted. Still Mr. George Giddens and Miss Kate Phillips must be highly com- 
mended, especially for the one particular scene in the last act where they confess 
to each other their former: love affairs. Mr. Beauchamp also gave a clever 
representation of an autocratic and very selfish warrior. Mr. Warren was a 
good light comedian as Hereward,'and Miss Mary Ansell was very pleasing as 
—-. The characters of John and James Blister were a little overdrawn, 
and their representatives might have toned them down a little and so aided the 
author. “Fast Asleep” was favourably received. 


“HAPPY RETURNS.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts, founded by FRED HORNER on L’ Article 231. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Tuesday evening, March Ist, 1892. 


Sir Robert Millward.. Mr. THomas THORNE. Wilson .. .. Mr. OSWALD YORKE, 


Mr. Horace Diprose .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE, Gunter’s Man .. .. Mr. J. WHEATMAN,. 
Mr. Arthur Hemsley Mr.CHARLES FAWCETT Mrs. Hemsley .. .. Miss DonorHy DORR, 
Ra-Ka-Too .. .. .. Mr. BILL EDWARDS. Mrs. Beauchamp .. Miss ELLA BANISTER. 
Mr. Heury Farquhar Mr. C. W. SOMERSET. Annette.. .. .. .. Mr. TRENCH, 

Mr. Bassett Doyle .. Mr.C.DODSWORTH. ’ 


L’ Article 231 in the French Code entitles a wife to a legal separation if she 
has been struck by her husband. On this Paul Ferrier wrote a comedy, which 
was produced on July 11th, 1891, at the Thédtre Frangais; and having 
eliminated from the French comedy that which might have been objectionable 
to English audiences, Mr. Fred Horner has given us three acts of hearty 
laughter, and has well Anglicised his production. The piece —me with a 
scream and a crash. It is Mrs. Hemsley’s birthday ; her young husband has 
forgotten to congratulate her on it; she is short tempered and very fond of 
hearing her own voice, and so bitterly upbraids him that he very lightly slaps 
her face. She immediately goes off to consult her lawyer ; he bangs the door 
after him with the same intention. Her father, Sir Robert Millward, comes to 
town to pay them a visit. Presently he is introduced to a friend of the house, 
Horace Diprose, a rather blasé gentleman, whose object in life is to be present 
at all the best parties. ‘To effect this he whispers tender things to ladies in 
society, generally becoming a favourite. He admits that he once made a mis- 
take, as a Mrs. Beauchamp had accepted his attentions as being real, and her 
husband having shortly afterwards died, she looks upon Diprose as her future 
property. Undismayed by this, however, and being anxious for an invitation to 
an entertainment which Mrs, Hemsley is about to give, he follows his old 
tactics, makes love to her, gives her a bracelet, and she utterly dismays him by 
then informing him that she has sufficient evidence to obtain a divorce from 
her husband, and, that obtained, she will marry Diprose. She is expecting her 
lawyer, and, when, as she imagines, she has poured all her woes into his bosom, 
she finds to her consternation that she has been telling her husband's solicitor 
all her complaints. Sir Robert Millward has been kept for a number of years 
in thorough subjection by the late Lady Millward ; he has had to pose asa 
Sunday School teacher, etc. ; now that she is gone he is determined to enjoy 
himself a little. Being a great admirer of the noble art of self defence, he ol 
invited Ra-Ka-Too, a sable gentleman—a king in his own country, but now 
following pugilism as an occupation—to,meet the champion boxer. They are 
to have a “set to” at the Grange, and this is to be followed by a convivial 
supper and harmonic meeting. Sir Robert's consternation is therefore great 
when first his daughter, then his son-in-law, and subsequently Diprose appear 
on the scene. The lawyers also arrive, for they are members of a sporting 
club. Mrs, Beauchamp comes in search of Mrs. Hemsley. The lawyers, the 
baronet and Hemsley put their heads together and Diprose is induced to promise 
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to go through a love scene with Mrs. Hemsley, but, the room being darkened, he 
drops at the feet of Mrs. Beauchamp, who thus recovers her former admirer. 
In the last act. it is determined that to avoid publicity if possible a sort of 
conseil de famille shall be held. The whole scene of the first quarrel shall be 
gone through before the lawyers, Sir Robert acting as judge. Mrs. Hemsley 
gets so excited that she quite loses her temper and slaps her husband's face. 
This is supposed to put her out of court, and she kisses and makes friends 
when she finds that a letter supposed to have been addressed by her husband to 
Mrs. Beauchamp was really written by Diprose. Though out of her line, Miss 
a Dorr did well as the rather vixenish Mrs. Hemsley, for she was in 
sympathy with her audience, and showed that her faults were on the surface 
and did not arise from a bad heart. She had the most valuable assistance from 
Mr. Charles Fawcett. Mr. Thomas Thorne had a more sprightly character 
than we have seen him in of late, and seemed to enjoy it ; his encounter with the 
pugilist was very droll, and Mr. Bill Edwards, a coloured actor, showed con- 
siderable humour as Ra-Ka-Too. Mr. Cyril Maude was a distinct success, his 
plausible love-making, his belief in himself, and his consternation when he 
finds that he has a second time been tricked were admirable. Another good 


character sketch was that of Mr. Somerset as the lawyer ; and the other parts 
were well filled. 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE SOCIETY. 

The performance which took place at the Royalty on the evening of Friday, 
March 4th, 1892, under the management of the Independent Theatre Committee, 
may be regarded as the best selected programme that they had up to that date 
set before the public. The three pieces chosen were all of a character that 


might have been put into the evening bill of any theatre, though two of them 
represented a very unhealthy state of society. Théodore de Banville’s, “ Le 
Baiser ” is well known, and has been heard both in English and French in this 
country. The present version under the title of ‘‘ The Kiss” is translated into 
English couplets by Mr. John Gray. The verse is not quite even, nor is it of 
the very highest order, but displays both wit and poetic feeling on the part of 


the translator. It will be remembered that Urgele is restored to youth and 
beauty through a kiss bestowed on her by the innocent and guileless Pierrot, 
who pro 6 to her that they shall spend their future together in the woods, 
unshackled by any of the conventionalities, but Urgéle listens to the voices of 
her sister fairies which recall her to them, and poor Pierrot is left lamenting. 
Miss Chester is a very charming actress, but has not yet acquired the secret of 
the proper delivery of verse ; on the other hand a more exquisite rendering of 
the character of Pierrot than Mr. Bernard Gould’s could not have been given. 
This pretty trifle was followed by 


“THE MINISTER'S CALL.” 

Play, in one act, founded on Frank Harris's story ‘‘ A Modern Idyll,” by ARTHUR Symons, 
Rev. John Letgood .. Mr. Faank Worrurna, Deacon Hooper .. .. Mr. W. BONNEY, 
Deacon Knowell .. Mr. RupGe HARDING, | Mrs. Knowcll .. .. Miss G. KINGSTON, 

Mrs. Knowell, the beautiful but vicious wife of Deacon Knowell, has en- 
tangled the Rev. John Letgood, a minister of the Baptist Chapel, in a love affair. 
He knows his own immorality, and hopes to escape from it by accepting a call 
to another ministry. The woman over-rules him, and then his passion bursts 
forth and he begs her to go away with him to some distant place ; he will give 
up his profession, but he will work for her and they shall be all in all to each 
other. Mrs. Knowell, however, who is of a sensual nature and eminently 
selfish, asks the pertinent question, ‘On what are they to live?” and pro- 
poses as the alternative that he shall remain, and that they shall carry on their 
intrigue, which they may readily do without any suspicion on her husband’s 
part. The minister is sufficiently strong to resist the horrible temptation, and, 
contrite and repentant, leaves her. In these subtle characters Miss Gertrude 
Kingston excels, her personal appearance aiding materially to the success of 
such impersonations. Mr. Frank Worthing had many difficulties to contend 
against. The character is not a sympathetic one, and he did not quite carry con- 
viction of the struggle that was going on within his breast. The other two 


characters are of no very great importance. ‘The Minister's Call” possesses 
considerable merit. After this came 
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“A VISIT.” 

Play, in two acts, by EDWARD BRANDES, translated from the Danish by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Kai Ni rd .. .. Mr, P. CUNINGHAM. | Emil Repholt .. .. Mr. A. BOURCHIER. 
Florizel (his wife) .. Miss OLGA BRANDON, A Man-Servant .. .. Mr. W. BONNEY. 

Mr. William Archer's translation was a powerful one, his language well 
chosen, terse, and human. “A Visit” tells a sad story. Kai Neergaard has 
married Florizel for love, and looks upon her as the most innocent and pure of 
women. They are devoted to each other, and their happiness is rendered the 
greater by the possession of one little boy. Emil Repholt arrives on a visit to 
his old college chum Kai, and whilst he congratulates him on his wedded bliss, 
scoffs at marriage, his reason being that he can never convince himself that any 
woman has been absolutely pure in the past. He has always held these opinions, 
and they have been strengthened by an adventure that occurred to him. He 
met a young girl on a steamer, the weather was frightfully boisterous, she was 
suffering and he paid her many little attentions. At length he persuaded her 
to leave the boat at the first stopping place, and took her to an hotel where 
she remained with him till the next day. He excuses her conduct by his belief 
in her complete innocence of the world’s ways, and the excitement, and the wine 
which he had induced her to drmk. They parted, and he has never seen her since. 
In Kai’s wife he recognises the unfortunate heroine of this adventure. Her 
husband of course has known nothing of this, but her troubled demeanour on 
meeting Repholt again, and her subsequent conduct awaken his suspicions. Of 
a sudden it flashes across him that his wife is the girl of whom Repholt has 
spoken. He taxes her with the identity and she confesses. She pleads for 
some time in vain for forgiveness, Kai appearing determined that she shall separate 
herself from him and have no further communication with their child. This 
arouses all the mother's feelings. She supports her protestations of the affec- 
tion that has become wholly her husband's, with the agony that a mother must 
feel in being parted from her child. Kai dismisses Repholt almost in a word, 
for he cannot trust himself to speak, and then tells Florizel to return to her 
child, and to leave him alone to think. The play, it is evident, seeks to 
enforce the principle that women who have fallen but once should be pardoned, 
that the same measure of forgiveness and rehabilitation should be meved out 
to them as to man, who, as the world now runs, goes unscathed for the sin that 
he has committed. The managemeut again showed its skill in selecting Miss 
Olga Brandon for the part of Florizel. The deep affection she felt for her hus- 
band, her shame and agony when she imagined she had lost that affection, and 
her passionate entreaties for forgiveness were real; there was no stage effect 
about them, they came from the heart. Mr. Philip Cuningham is rapidly 
developing into a thoroughly good actor; such a character as that of Kai 
Neergaard might be accepted by the very foremost in the profession, and though 
Mr. Cuningham has not yet altogether mastered the delicacies of imparting 
light and shade, his performance was earnest, interesting, and sympathetic, Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier played Emil Repholt with excellent judgment. He was the 
cynical man of the world, and yet not absolutely repulsive,—a man who in 
the gratification of his pleasures does not consider the evil that he works ; who 
gives himself no time for thought ; perhaps if he did so, the evil would not be 
committed. Mr. Bourchier has not done anything so good as yet. 

It should be mentioned with regard to this play that on a fly-leaf issued 
with the programme, Mr. Archer quoted certain passages which he stated had 
been excised by the examiner of plays. 


“THE PLOWDENS.” 


Original comedy, in four acts, by OTTO BENZON and EDWARD Rose. 


First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, March 8th, 1892. 
Mr. C, W. Plowden .. Mr, CHARLES ALLAN, Sir Hector Askell .. Mr, WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Norman ++ oe oe» Mr, BEN WEBSTER, Mra. Plowden .. .. Miss H, LINDLEY. 
Paul .s «os «+ +» Mr, HERBERT WARING. Muriel .. .. .. «.- Miss Rosk NEsnitTr. 
Watkins .. .. .. Mr. ROGER ROBERTS, Mary .. ..... «. Miss HILDA HERVEY. 
Major Pauncefort ., Mr. CHARLES MYERS, Cara Dale .. .. .. Miss ISABEL ELLISSEN, 


There appears to be quite a craze among authors just now for plots which 
show up the hollowness of society in all classes, from the nobility Soomeari. 
At the St. James’s we have the cynicism and disbelief in anything that is good 
among lords and ladies, At the Independent Theatre performance (noticed 
this month) we had two plays that illustrated the immorality of the supposed 
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respectable wife of a minister of religion, and the heartless profligacy of a man 
received among his own set as a gentleman. ‘The Plowdens” illustrates how 
“a most respectable family ’’ descend to the lowest depths of meanness, and 
are even guilty of brutal conduct to a dependent, and all through fear of Mrs. 
Grundy. Cara Dale is companion to Muriel, sister to Norman, these two being 
the children of Mr. Plowden by his second marriage. The companion makes 
herself useful in many other ways in the Lousehold and is a favourite with all, 
until it is discovered that Paul, the son of the first marriage, is in love with her 
and intends to make her his wife. Then every one is up in arms against her. 
Mr. Plowden, who is much under the control of his wife, tacitly supports Mrs. 
Plowden in her insulting attempt to buy Cara off with money ; finding this fails, 
she heaps abuse upon the girl, and accuses her of the basest ingratitude. Sir 
Hector Askell, an accepted suitor for Muriel’s hand, has in the course of a con- 
versation with Norman let slip sufficient about Cara Dale to intimate to the 
young fellow that under the promise of marriage he (Sir Hector) had been 
er betrayer. Norman uses this knowledge, and, by imparting it to his mother, 
causes Cara to be ordered to leave the house in disgrace, then and there. Paul, 
who is a young doctor, has been absent for a short time on professional duty. 
Mrs. Plowden informs him of the stain on Cara’s past life. He, an earnest, 
noble-minded man, who believes that all sin may be atoned for, and that 
woman, fallen through the base conduct of a man should not be stoned but he 
forgiven, astounds his family by telling them that he has all along been aware 
of Cara’s past, that she had confided it to him, and, knowing this, he had offered 
her marriage. There was one thing, however, he did not know till this 
moment, and that was the name of her betrayer, and though the baronet’s con- 
duct does not prevent Mrs. Plowden from still accepting him as a future son- 
in-law, Paul determines that he shall not marry Muriel, an innocent, trusting 
girl. She, when she learns Sir Hector’s character, dismisses him, though not 
without a pang, and when the guests arrive to take part in a grand given 
in honour of the proposed engagement, Paul steps forward and asks for their 
congratulations on his coming marriage with Cara. Miss Isabel Ellissen, the 
giver of the matinée, played the heroine, Cara. well, and with considerable 
emotional power, and when more experienced will be a valuable acquisition to 
any company. Mr. Herbert Waring was an admirable exponent of a conscien- 
tious and consistent hater of the shams of society, and of the Pharisaical spirit 
that pervades it so much ; his defence of the woman he loved was grand and 
highly impressive ; he was a noble, trusting man, and the audience fully 
appreciated him. Miss Henrietta Lindley and Mr. Charles Allan were truly 
excellent, and Miss Rose Nesbitt, a descendant of the great Mrs. Nesbitt, made 
a@ most promising London début, Mr. Ben Webster was too heartless and 
cynical, and also “drawled"” too much; it was almost impossible to believe 
that so young a man as the character he represented could be so vicious and 
dishonourable ; he appeared to glory in his vice, instead of attempting to gloss 
it over. Mr. William. Herbert was an aristocratic and properly wordly Sir 
Hector Askell. ‘The Plowdens” is a brilliantly written comedy, and 
interests one, The interest will be greatly increased when the play is coa- 
-densed into three acts, which Mr. Rose has already set about doing, by merg- 
ing the first two acte into one. In its new form it should prove even a greater 
success than it did at the matinée. 


“MR. RICHARDS.” 


Play, in three acts, by ARTHUR BOURCHIER and JAMEs BLAIR, 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Thursday evening, March 10th, 1892, 


The Earl of Cromer., Mr. lan ROBERTSON, 


Isabella, Countess of } : 
4 + Miss SOPHIE LARKIN. 
Vigerens Worganam, } Mr, E, W. GARDINER. 


Stockport.. .. .. 
Lady Alice Carlton .. Miss NORREYS. 


Harry Chambers .. Mr. H. Regves-SmirH. Miss Felicia P. Star- —_o 
Nicholas Leggatt .. Mr. EpwarD RIGHTON aise j Miss HELEN LEYTON. 
Mr, Bentley., .. .. Mr. EB. DAGNALL, Mrs. Leggatt . « Mra. B, H. BRooKkg, 
CO re ee a Mrs.Chambers .. .. LADY MON€KTPON, 
Mr, Richards .. ., Mr, A, BOURCHIER, 


It is, of course, almost impossible to say with whom of the two collaborators 
originated the. main idea of this play. It is undoubtedly a strong one, but they 
over-rated their power in spreading it over three acts, because neither had 
sufficient strength of characterisation or dialogue to render interesting seven 
out of the twelve dramatis persone. That a man who has committed one 
single crime, which has separated him from his wife and child, should, on his 
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liberation from prison, be most anxious to see them again is natural; but hav- 
ing their welfare at heart, that he should risk their future by visiting them in 
the clumsy way in which the authors in their work have made Mr. Richards 

resent himself before them, is inconceivable. Years before the play opens 

r. Richards, pressed by necessity, commits a forgery. It is discovered, and 
he is imprisoned. Some shares in which he had speculated, and which he had 
thought to be worthless, yield an enormous fortune to his wife. She comes to 
England, establishes herself at the Manor House as a Mrs. Chambers, and gets 
into society. Her son Harry, a manly, promising young fellow, is standing for 
Parliament. He is supported by the Earl of Cromer, with whose daughter, 
Lady Alice Carlton, he falls.in love, and is just accepted by her when Mr. 
Richards appears on the scene. Though admitting that he has been so long in 
Australia, he knows so little of the country and so much of prison discipline 
that suspicions are aroused, and he is discovered to have been a convict. Mrs. 
Chambers has, of course, recognised him, and wifely and maternal instincts 
have been at war, the latter perhaps predominating. ‘he implores her 
husband to leave, and, thinking he may be in want of money, writes him a 
cheque for a large amount. Her son Harry discovers this cheque, and is led 
to believe that Mr. Richards is blackmailing her, and so orders him from the 
house. Then he learns the relationship that Mr. Richards bears to him. 
Despite his mother’s suggestion that everything can be kept quiet, and the world 
need know nothing of this blot on their honour, Harry, noble to the core, in- 
forms Lord Cromer of the whole facts. .The Ear], naturally, though regretfully, 
says that the engagement with his daughter must be broken off. He points out 
that were Mr. Richards dead it might be possible to keep the secret, and affairs 
might go on. Mr. Richards accepts the suggestion ; he does not propose 
suicide, but that he will accept a living death. He will go to Sand Island as 
superintendent to the Leper establishment stationed there, as once landed no 
one is ever allowed to leave the Island. Lady Alice pleads for him ; his wife 
says that he must not go; the Earl's heart is touched, and the curtain falls on 
the supposition that he will remain— an inartistic ending which weakens the 
play. Take the five characters that have been mentioned, the incident of the 
return, and a more rational discovery of Mr. Richard’s past, and a strong one- 
act play could have been made. For the part of Mr. Richards a W. 8. Willard 
was required ; indeed, it is understood that the part was originally written for 
him. Mr. Bourchier, with the best intentions, was not strong enough for it. 
Lady Monckton, who combined the feelings of Mrs. Ralston in “ Jim the Pen- 
man” and Mrs. Seabrook in “Captain Swift,” saved the play from 
going to pieces by her unflagging energy and strong emotional power. Mr. Ian 
Robertson was firm and aristocratic as the Earl of Cromer. Mr. H. Reeves- 
Smith was a natural, manly young gentleman, a good lover, and an affectionate 
soi ; and Miss Norreys was all that could be desired as a bright and winning 
girl. It is sad to have to record that the remainder of the talented cast was 
utterly thrown away. Mr. E. W. Gardiner had to appear as a stupid nobleman, 
always anxious to tell some more stupid story about a little dog which he was 
never able to finish, except, perhaps, to Miss Helen Leyton, who, as an 
American girl determined to become an English peeress, listens to his twaddle. 
Mr. Edward Righton managed to make his character, that of a provincial 
mayor, a little amusing by sheer force of humour ; and Miss Sophie Larkin as a 
rather assertive but somnolent sister of the Ear], was as amuring as she could be 
under the circumstances. Mrs. E. H. Brooke rendered all the aid possible, but 
the efforts of all were of no avail, and though “ Mr. Richards” was kindly 
received on the whole, the play was withdrawn on Saturday, the 12th, after a 
run of only three nights ; Mr, Lart, who had resumed the management of the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, feeling convinced that the verdict passed upon his first 
production was decidedly unfavourable, 


SS” 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


THE THESPIS A.D.C. 

More “ triple bills.” There is really as much fashion in things theatrical as in 
drapers’ shops. One success with a programme of this kind, and actors from Kilburn 
to Kew, “cry Havoc and let slip the dogs” of revolution. But why? There is no 
—- virtue in a triple bill. It can't be warranted to go for two years like a 

aterbury watch even. More care is required over it than the ordinary bill. For 
the nicest judgment must be exercised in choosing plays that shall form the live- 
liest of contrasts. And it is precisely in this sort of work that inexperience tells so 
shockingly. The Thespians, however, were equal to this partof the game. “ Dream 
Faces,” ‘‘ Released,” and “ Betsy Baker” make a model trio. Sentiment, sensation, 
and farce in combination are as good as a bottle of champagne. To be first gently 
stimulated, then violently excited, and lastly tickled, is to be the happier by a 
heavenly experience. But then it requires that the operators shall be adepts. Now 
this can hardly be said of the Thespians. They take great pains. They put you to 
as little inconvenience as they can. At no time do you undergo actual discomfo:t. 
But there is no blinking the fact that the artistic temperature is variable. One 
moment it is up to fever heat, the next down among the forties ; there is no recog- 
nition of the importance of gradation, and consequently much of their hard work is 
unfruitful. The actors with the keenest sense of the value of climax were Mr. 
C. W. Marshall, who played Robert the Roué with considerable feeling and a nice 
suggestion of superficial brutality ; Mr. C. H. Dickinson, whose acting betrayed a 
familiarity with his play and part not enjoyed by his fellows; and Mr. Walther, 
whose study in the sos! of Mr. Wilson Barrett has developed in him an impulsive 
style which stands him in good stead. Mrs. R. Evans played with fervour and 
emotional power ; Miss Annie Adams with pretty, simple ways palpably exercised a 
potent charm. Miss Evelyn Summers proved a sweet ingénue in Mr. Wynn Miller's 
drama ; her aunt (acted at the Garrick with such exquisite delicacy by Miss Addison), 
being played with some pathetic force by Miss Mary Stuart. And in the farce, 
which depends entirely upon an inexhaustible fund of spirits, Miss Lovat, Mr. Mor- 


daunt, and Mr, Percy Rogers kept the audience amused by some legitimate low 
comedy, 


THE VAUDEVILLE A.D.C. 

Mr, Grundy's “In Honour Bound” is an evergreen. Simple, strong, restful, it 
comes always asa boon and a blessing to men. Given that just something more 
than bare interpretation of it which may be called “ decent,” it is the one play of 
the age—not a farce—that is certain to make its way. Given a rendering as in- 
telligent as Miss Edith Jordan and Miss Kate Vernon, Mr. Fenton and Mr. Chapman, 
are equal to, and it will make you see as much without anybody's pointing it out. 
But on grounds of policy, the evergreen should be the last thing in one’s mind. 
It is a dreadful mistake to send your guests away with dust and ashes in the mouth. 
You recall the incidents of the marriage feast at Cana. Well, the example there set 
is one to be followed even now, When people have well drunk, and are incapable 
of distinguishing the good from the bad, then ply them with vin ordinaire, But, 
observe, only “ when men have well drunk.” A half-hour spent in gulping down 
the rich draughts of Mr. Grundy’s mixing does not admit of this. There is only 
time enough to fortify the taste and fire one to expectation, And, after such an 
appetiser, to proffer ‘ Married Men,” roaring, ramping, farcical comedy that it is, 
isa fatal step. With this the Vaudevillains should have opened the ball, and with the 
drama brought it to a close. For once the good old rule, “ end with a laugh,” might 
have been defied. Indeed, that only is reliable when a big laugh is a certainty up 
to the dropping of the curtain, and was never intended to apply to these three-act 
absurdities which exhaust one’s sense of humour during their first half,!and pro- 
foundly bore one during the second. As luck would have it, too, the farce was 
poorly played. Facilis desecnsus when you start with a perfect play fairly acted ; 
and easier still when the after piece is strong in action and acted slovenly. Mr. 
Moore, Miss Carew, Mr. Rawles, Miss Rich, and Mr. King did all thay could for it, 
but their all did not amount to anything very great, and the end of that perform- 
ance was certainly worse than the first. 
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“THE PALACE OF TRUTH” AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

Preceding it by William Brough’s “Trying It On,” very briskly played by Siz 
John Hanham (whose Mr. Tittlebat was rich in unctuous humour), Mrs. 'I'. W. Gorst, 
Miss Halliday, and Lieut. Woollcombe, a strong company of well-known amateurs, 
revived Mr. Gilbert’s fairy fantasy in aid of various charities. Poetry it can scarce 
be called, but poetry it seems almost when the play is compared with the material- 
istic, grovelling, and sordid works everyone is now busy writing and producing. 

or bringing it from its dusty shelf the amateurs are entitled to praise, therefore : 
but to still more for their poetic handling of its theme. Nothing is easier than to 
degrade a piece like this to the level of farce. The humour is so biting that it offers 
constant temptation to the comedians to exaggerate ; and, if once they yield, bang 
goes all the beauty. But Mrs. Gorst and Mr. Marshall, the Queen and King, were 
bent chiefly upon furnishing a background for the lovers, for faithless Mirza, and 
Azema the saucy and coy. And in rigidly restraining themselves, and treating 
their characters as eccentric royalties, and not as independent buffoons, they ren- 
dered invaluable service to their companions and the play, Perhaps one might 
have stood even a trifle more emphasis in the comic scenes, so effective were this 
couple ; for the sentiment was quite secure against all but the weightiest assaults, 
with Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Hallward in the leading parts. Of the former’s Philamir 
and the latter's Zeolide one could write a page in praise. Whether in the technical 
excellences of musical delivery, graceful gesture, and romantic air, or in the fire 
that they infused into the tender love passages, both were of surprising merit. Neither 
sat an easy one, but the difficulties rarely were too great for them, and stony 

eolide was never anything but woman. and (still more unusual) foppish Philamir 
was never anything but man. More strength and passion would have helped 
Miss Beatrice Stainburn as Mirza, and more variety of tone the Azema of Miss 
McIntosh, who introduced a pretty dance; but both ladies played with grace and 
charm, as did Mrs. Godfrey Thrupp as Palmis the Fair. And the abusive courtiers 
were represented with diverting sincerity by Lieut. Woollcombe, Mr. Acworth, Mr. 
Noble, and Mr. Danney. 


i ae 


Art Notes. 


WATER COLOURS AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE, 

THE present Spring Exhibition at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, in Piccadilly, is a fairly good one, being, in fact, rather above than 
below the general average of merit. The President’s single exhibit is a large, 
full-length study of a girl, in a quaint, old-fashioned country costume, with a 
grey felt hat of a singular conical shape. Like all this painter's work, this 
picture is careful and studied to the last degree. Who, or what she is—this 
oe! young shepherdess, who holds her beribboned crook behind her with both 

er hands—Sir James Linton does not tell us, ‘T'o judge by the melancholy way 
in which she looks back over her shoulder, and by the quotation from Gold- 
smith, which is the only title to the picture, 


“Ah me, when shall I marry me ? 
Lovers ave plenty but fail to relieve we.” 


she is probably some love-lorn maiden, deserted by her rustic swain. The 
strongest and most interesting work at the Institute is by Mr. T. Austen 
Brown, who contributes four low-toned pastoral studies to the present 
exhibition, The largest and best of these is the drawing of a labourer lighting 
his pipe, as he drives a cow home, in the summer twilight. Out of these simple 
and commonplace materials, Mr, Austen Brown has built up a picture of the 
highest excellence, The mysterious half-light envelops everything. The 
ploughed fields are dimly seen behind the figures, and the dark hills clearly de- 
fined against the pale evening sky. The young moon has just risen, and one 
feels in the Revere all that poetic charm which belongs at twilight even to 
he most ordinary and uninteresting country. “The Gipsy’s Warning” 
484), by Mr. Edgar Bundy, is a large drawing which represents a dark 
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Romany gir), who has just left her lover, and holds in her hand his-recent gift of a 
bracelet. The lover, who is evidently not of gipsy blood, can be seen walking 
away into the depths of the wood, while the maiden is being warned by. an. old. 
crone of her own race of the trouble that will certainly befal a gipsy girl with 
an alien sweetheart.. There is much good work in this picture ; the figures are 
well drawn and graceful, and the landscape has been carefully studied, though 
perhaps it is a trifle too elaborate.’ Mr. Robert Fowler sends several poetic 
and imaginative drawings, in which the nude figure is cleverly treated. 
“The Witch of Atlas ” (108), illustrating Shelley’s poem of the same title, is a 
graceful study of a girl, with diaphanous pink draperies, standing at the en- 
trance to a wood, surrounded by various birds and beasts, who are fascinated 
by her mysterious charms.’ This is, perhaps, the best of Mr. Fowler's pictures, 
but one or two of the others are worthy of special mention, notably “ The 
Moonbeam " (387) and the study for head of “ Lear” (71). Mr. Walter Langley, 
who is generally one of the main pillars. of the Institute, sends only one very small 
drawing, “ Waiting for the Crew”’ (285). This, however, possesses in a marked 
degree all the usual good qualities of Mr. Walter Langley’s work. A very poor 
substitute fur Mr.-Langley is found in Mr. W. H. Weatherhead, whose “ Off to 
the Wreck” (508) is apparently painted in emulation of Newlyn’s great 
water-colourist.. Such smooth, clean lifeboat men as those who figure in this 
drawing must indeed be hard to find. The amount of cork jacket in this pic- 
ture, too, is enormous, and must have given Mr. Weatherhead much trouble to 
paint. One very fine sea piece is to be found here, which is the work. of 
a foreign painter who is but little known in England. “ Waves, Einsamor 
Strand” (58), by Professor Hans von Bartels, is a fine study of a rough sea 
breaking over weed-covered rocks. The drawing of the waves exhibits the 
most consummate knowledge, and the Professor has rendered the peculiar glint 
of light on the grey sea with the most complete success. Mr. Nelson Dawson 
also paints the sea with much skill ; his picture (41) of a sailing ship at sunrise 
on a calm day, half veiled in blue mists is exceedingly clever. Mr. Anderson 
Hague is not very successful in his rendering of snow in the large picture of 
“ Winter,” which hangs at the end of the West Gallery. He is much more at 
home in painting the landscape of summer and autumn. Another painter who 
is not seen at his best is Mr. Ernest Parton, whose “Corner of the Thames” 
(679) is a very feeble performance. 

By kind permission of the artists we are enabled to give reproductions of 
several of the most interesting of the pictures: at the Royal Institute. Mr. 
William Rainey’s “ Pygmalion and Galatea” (661), shows us one of those de- 
lightful old gardens, so often to be met with in the vicinity of seaport towns 
in England, and generally the property of some retired admiral or captain. 
In one of these quiet spots, furnished with quaint old seats made. out 
of ship’s timbers and evidently arranged by a seafaring man, a sailor is 
is standing and eyeing with great satisfaction his “ Galatea,”—formerly the 
figurehead of a ship—to which he has just administered a fresh coat of paint 
The “ Corin and Touchstone” (552), of Mr. John Eyre, represents a group of 
some great beech trees in the forest of Arden, under the shade of which the 
jester and the shepherd lie on the grass and talk while the sheep graze in the 
adjoining glades. The slender, graceful girls in their classical draperies are 
very daintily drawn in Mr. Henry Ryland’s study of ‘‘ Tend’rest Spring” (333), 
which is the frontispiece to the present number of THE THEATRE; the 
marble seat and steps and the blossoming tree assist much in making a very 
pretty picture. Our remaining illustration is a sketch of the principal figure 
in Mr. C. MacIver Grierson’s drawing of “ Peg Woffington’s Visit to Triplet” 
(627°. ‘The ragged fiddler who plays while Peg dances, but who is not shown in 
the sketch, is an admirable study, and the general composition of the picture 
exceedingly effective. The latter illustration is produced by permission of the 
proprietors of The Graphic, who hold the black and white copyright. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

There is nothing of very striking merit in the Spring Water-Colour Exhibi- 
tion of the Dudley Gallery Art Society at the i gre Hall, Piccadilly. The 
oe of honour on the end wall is occupied by a picture called, “In Idle 

ood,” the work of Mr. Reginald Barber, a three-quarter length study'of a 
girl standing with her hands clasped behind her head, very carefully drawn and 
modelled. Miss Margaret Bernard sends two or three slight sketches of good 
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PEG WOFFINGTON'S VISIT TO TRIPLET. By C. MacIver Grierson, 


(Part of Picture). 
Exhibited at the Royal Institute of Paintersin Water Colours, 1892. (See p. 212.) 
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quality, of which the “Sunset over Richborough Castle, Kent” (112) is un- 
doubtedly the best. Some of Mr. Wane’s sea-coast studies are good, especially 
in colour, and another clever painter of the sea, Miss Helen O'Hara, contributes 
an admirable study of waves breaking on the beach. The pictures of 
Miss Rose Barton are not as interesting as usual, for she seems to have forsaken 
her studies of the London streets and parks in favour of less congenial sub- 
jects. Mr. Block exhibits some of his remarkably realistic representations of 
books, while the other contributors of good work include Mr. George Marks, 


ba Percy Dixon, Mr. Claude Hayes, R.I., Mr. C. J. Adams, and Mr. George C. 
aité. 


WATER-COLOURS BY MR. W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 

The result of Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s holiday on the French coast at Berck-sur- 

er was seen in a number of most interesting drawings in water-colour, 
which were shown at the rooms of the Fine Art Society in New Bond 
Street, and which included studies of the picturesque fishing people of that 
quaint village, with sketches of the surrounding scenery. Some of the drawings 
were excellent, full of breezy atmosphere, and perfectly true in colour. The 
artist’s »wife was responsible for an interesting little account of the holiday 
which prefaced the catalogue, and which added greatly to the value of the 
pictures. Some other sketches made by Mr. Wyllie along the coast of France 
and Southern Italy were also included in this exhibition. 


MR. SUTTON PALMER’S LANDSCAPES. 

The drawings by Mr. Sutton Palmer, exhibited at the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society, are very characteristic specimens of that artist's work, careful in 
drawing, wonderfully elaborate, and sometimes very good in colour, but lacking 
somewhat in dignity and breadth. It must be admitted, however, that, as far 
as it is possible for him to do so, Mr. Palmer gives us an absolutely faithful 
rendering of that particular piece of scenery which he sits down to paint. The 
exquisite valleys of Derby and Yorkshire are admirably illustrated in this 
exhibition, in no less than eighty-one ipictures. The limestone dales of the 
former county yield innumerable subjects for the artist’s brush. The numerous 
pools of the little rivers, with their deep clear water reflecting the over-hanging 
cliffs and foliage, are one and all pictures in themselves. Cheedale, in Derby- 
shire, which looks in Mr. Palner’s sketches like a sort of terrestrial paradise 
has heen painted several times by this artist, the study of “Chee Tor, Chee- 
dale” (21) being particularly attractive. The Yorkshire pictures, too, are very 
interesting. Barden Moor, the ever kteautiful Wharfedale, the Tees valley, 


and the ancient town of Richmond, are seen to advantage in some of the best 
of them. 


THE DOWDESWELL GALLERIES. 

Numerous interesting “one-man shows” have been held recently at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries, 180, New Bond Street, W. Of these Mr. Charles 
Sainton’s clever little studies of London life, the landscapes of Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis, and the brilliant paintings by Mr. Aubrey Hunt, illustrating native 
life in and around Tangier, have been the most successful. Mr. Hunt, who has 
usually shown a distinct tendency towards grey tones in his pictures, has here 
made a fresh departure, and has tried to render, not altogether without success, 
the vivid colouring of the African landscape, with its picturesque Arab horse- 
men and quaint old Moorish houses. Some distinctly clever landscapes by a 
young water-colour painter, Mr. J. H. V. Fisher, have also attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention at the same gallery, as much for their simplicity 
of treatment as for their remarkably poetic feeling. Mr. Fisher's water- 
colours are chiefly sketches and studies made along the valley of the Stour, in 
Suffolk. On the opposite wall some very interesting studies of London 
churches were to be seen, the work of Mr. Charles Herne. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PICTURES. 
While Mr. Aubrey Hunt was painting in the north of Africa, another 


clever young artist, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, was seeking congenial subjects at 
the southern extremity of the same fascinating continent. It was in Cape 























PYGMALION AND GALATEA. By Wm. Rainey, R.T. 
Exhibited at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 1892. (See p. 212.) 
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Colony, and more especially in the Dutch towns and settlements, that Mr. 
Brangwyn found the material for his very charming sketches shown at the 
Japanese Gallery, 28, New Bond Street. Mr. Brangwyn’s pictures are sketches 
in the most legitimate sense of the word. They all possess, in a marked 
degree, that particular charm of suggestiveness, which is so often absent from 
amore complete and laboured work. The old houses, generally of stone or 
plaster, strike one very curiously ; for the Cape, to the average Englishman, is 
still a comparatively new colony, while some of these ancient buildings, dating 
from the time of the earliest Dutch settlers, look as though they must have 
been built in Holland centuries ago. No. 33, A Farm, Fransche Hoek,” is 
a capital ex.mple of Mr. Brangwyn’s work, simple in execution and good in 
colour. The long low white barn, sheltered by a row of slender, graceful 
trees, makes a most delightful little picture. The greys and purples in 
“ Ploughing Vines” (7) are very pleasant, while other admirable studies are 
“ A Street, Stellenbosch ” (13), a study-in pale, delicate greys ; ‘‘ A Doorway” 
(15) ; “ Buffel’s River” (5), and a water-side street, Cape Town (8), which 
curiously recalls our own Cornish villages. The undoubted success of this 
exhibition will no doubt call the attention of many other painters to the 
pictorial possibilities of South Africa, and it is quite within bounds to 
say that the Cape may soon become a popular winter resort for artists 
who wish to escape from the eternal gloom of London from November to 
February. In the same gallery with Mr. Brangwyn’s pictures are also to 
be seen some other sketches of South Africa by Mr. William Hunt. This 
artist accompanied Mr. Brangwyn on his tour, and although his pictures betray 


the hand of a comparatively inexperienced painter, they yet display some 
promise and evident sincerity. 


Pe. 


Musical Notes. 


“THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES.” 
Music by C. HUBeRr H. PARRY. Produced by the University Dramatic Society, at the 
ad New Theatre, Oxford, February 24th, 1892. 

The play of Aristophanes is a compound of exquisite poetry and broad farce. 
Dr. Parry has most exactly seized the spirit of the comedy, and has given us 
in his musical setting a combination of skilful and melodious writing with 
snatches of most delightful burlesque. Aristophanes is full of allusions to 
persons and events fresh in the recollection of his audience ; in the same spirit 
Dr. Parry calls his audience to recognise now a fragment from a symphony of 
Beethoven, then’a phrase of Gounod, presently a once popular march,and after- 
wards a bit of a street ditty. The appropriateness of these suggestions, and the 
skill with which they are set in music, betraying in every bar real originality 
and mastery of resource, are things beyond praise. One cannot possibly 
ee more, or less, than that Dr. Parry's music is worthy of the occasion for 
which it was composed. It opens with an overture in G,—short, brilliant, and 
lively, introducing two themes, afterwards heard in the body of the work. 
Then, while Dionysus is setting out on his journey to the lower world to bring 
back Euripides, there is a grotesque funeral march, the theme given to clarionets 
with an accompaniment of muted violas above a bass consisting of the three 
notes tonic, dominant, tonic, constantly repeated. When the march has ceased 
the three bass notes continue their course throughout the bargaining between 
Dionysus and the corpse for the odd half-drachma. The effect is irresistibly 
comic, The next scene, in which Charon instructs Dionysus in the elementary 
principles of rowing, naturally delighted young Oxford. The flow of the Styx 
is suggested in the orchestra by undulating phrases for flute and clarionet in 
thirds, repeated an octave lower by clarionet and viola, and presently arises the 
frog motive, Brekekekex koax koaz, set for male chorus, at first in unison, 
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afterwards in two and ultimately in four parts. The theme is almost too melo- 
dious with a touch about it of the “ Merry Swiss Boy,” and one is not surprised 
to learn that for the moment it has supplanted ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” in Oxford 
musical circles. The undulating accompaniment continues through the choral 
phrases, and'serves as a background-for the exclamations of Dionysus, as his 
hands begin to blister and his breath to fail. This movement is succeeded by 
a barcarolle in which the composer introduces a reminiscence of Gounod’s 
“‘ Faust,” and then comes the Parodos, the first Chorus proper sung or rather 
shouted by the initiated (worshippers of Demeter), as they rush on to the 
stage brandishing their torches. The solo of the Coryphceus which interrupts 
the choral ode, is an excellent bit of musical humour with its dry, ecclesiastical 
tone, and the two part chorus in 12-8 time which follows is doubly effective by 
its contrast. A short bit of unison chorus introduces one of the composer’s 
happiest reminiscences. The chorus is scoffing at Archidemos, a demagogue, 
who began the prosecution of the Generals after the battle of Arginuse, who 
climbed into high places quite late in life by corrupt means, and who after seven 
years agitating was still left without a respectable following. Dr. Parry appro- 
priately sets the words to the strains of the Boulanger March. The point is 
admirable, though Boulanger’s melodramatic end since the music was first com- 
posed has now given a tragic touch to the burlesque. The conclusion of the 
Parodos is a most graceful piece of two part music—the basses afterwards 
divided—with a beautiful flowery accompaniment. 1n the first Episode (act ii, 
scene i, of the present arrangement), Dionysus and the slave having exchanged 
costumes undergo a whipping to discover the identity of the god—the one who 
first acknowledges that he is hurt having to lose his claim to divinity. This is 
the occasion for an effective orchestral allegro molto, leading to the largest and 
most developed chorus in the work. As pure music this would be perfectly en- 
joyable by itself, but the close manner in which the composer has followed the 
metres as well as the verbal significance of the Greek original, renders it a com- 
plete dramatic whole. The second part of the play is a good deal compressed 
in the present version. Its subject is the trial of the merits of Aischylus and 
Euripides. Dr. Parry prefaces it by an orchestral allegro feroce in which are 
introduced two imitative fragments typical of the rival dramatists—Mschylus 
appears as Beethoven and Euripides as Meyerbeer. The idea is excellent, 
for the dramatist is trying to point out to the Athenians the superior moral 
grandeur of Aischylus, and to exhibit Euripides as a clever, shallow inventor of 
novelties, without strength enough to follow the great models of a past age, and 
without sufficient gonius of his own to create new forms of art. Dr. Parry says 
in his music—* Hear how the great master of all stirs your heart with but a 
phrase of. four notes ?”’—and he gives a reminiscence of a well-known passage 
in the C Minorsymphony. Then he says “See with what glittering triviality 
the new operatic composer seeks to persuade you into a show of emotion!” and 
he gives the opening of the air with which Urbano delivers his message in the 
“Huguenots.” In performance the strains of the “ See-Saw ” waltz were used 
to accompany the swaying of the balance as the rival poets poured their verses 
into the scales. But this, as also other comic passages in the third part, is 
necessarily omitted in the published score. The waltz-phrase, however, is 
introduced with great effect jnto one of the short choral odes. Everyone can 
appreciate the charm of the penultimate chorus with its reminiscence of the 
“‘ Koax” motive, and the skilful way in which use is made of the opening phrase 
upon which the choral movement of Beethoven’s Ninth symphony is founded. 

he work is scored for small orchestra—two clarionets, one eachof the other wood 
wind, one horn, harp, and strings. It is full of contrasts and variety, alternately 
playful and scholarly, and in either case always tuneful and fascinating. The 
composer of the great De Profundis has shown that he could, if he so pleased, 
meet the writers of light opera on their own ground and easily outshine them. 
He has that genuine gift of humour for want of which so many composers fail 
to attain the highest rank. Humour, indeed, cannot of itself make a great com- 
poser but the want of it soon obscures all other merits. 


“QUEEN HYNDE OF CALEDON.” 
Dramatic Cantata, by HAMISH McCuNN. Libretto adapted from Hoe. 
This work, produced at Glasgow on January 28th, was performed for the 
second time at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concert on the 5th of March. 
It is intended by the composer to be regarded as an opera, or perhaps it would 
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he more correct to say as the lyrical portions ‘of an opera, since for stage per- 
formance it would require to be supplemented by spoken dialogue. King Eric 
of Norway is about to invade Scotland for the purpose of carrying off Queen 
Hynde ; her properly authorised lover, Prince Aidan, being supposed to be in 
Ireland. It is night in the Palace of Selma; the chorus of youths and 
maidens of the court sing a rather pompous lullaby, with a beautiful oboe 
passage in the last verse. Queen Hynde, from her bedroom window, woos the 
amorous air in a somewhat wandering ineffective strain, while the lover (dis- 
guised as Uisnar, a minstrel) listens in rapture below. Then the Queen sleeps, 
and seesa vision. Strange cries interrupt her slumbers, and as she starts the 
chorus of male voices breaks in “The Black Bull of Norway is loose.” The 
Queen sees the bull, in her dream, raging through the land nntil a peasant with 
a sword lays the mighty beast low, and as the earth is dyed with the blood of 
the monster the sword rises and assumes the shape of a radiant cross in the 
sky, while a chorus of celestial spirits prophesies victory to the banner of the 
Cross. The idea of this scene is undoubtedly effective, but it is disappointing 
in performance. The first strange voices break in so uncertainly that they 
sound rather like a mistake in performance than an intentional effect. The 
cries of “the Black Bull” ought surely to be repeated at intervals in a 
crescendo to produce their proper effect on the audience. The complete stanza 
for male voices is exceedingly impressive, and the ultimate chorus of spirits, in 
which the composer allows himself for once to be simply musical, is a very 
telling arrangement of a hymn-like melody, at first unaccompanied, and then 
with a very rich and varied orchestral setting. The soprano solo part is, how- 
ever far too long, being throughout uninteresting, and not very gratefully 
written for the voice. In scene ii the youths and maidens of the court are 
engaged in revelry. A second soprano favours then with a waltz song, which 


. would be called exceedingly trivial if the composer had not lavished upon it all 


the wealth of his powers of orchestration. Prince Aidan, disguised as the 
minstrel Uisnar, then enters, and inflicts on the assembly a lengthy impro- 
visation. Mr. McCunn has taken the liberty of inverting the usual order of 
things ; he has made the villain a tenor and the lover a baritone. This isa 
very laudable attempt to escape from the tyranny of convention, but the 
present does not seem to be a particularly happy occasion for making the 
change. The Norse warrior is by nature and habit a baritone, whereas the 
disguised prince must surely be a tenor; otherwise, he would never have 
fancied his powers as a minstrel to such an extent. In scene iii the Norsemen 
have landed and reached the Palace of Queen Hynde—their battle hymn is 
rough and vigorous, but not particularly striking. King Eric proffers his love 
to Sicun Hynde, and is rejected with scorn. He retorts that he is able to 
carry her off by force, when the harper, starting forward from among the 
Queen’s attendants, draws his sword and challenges Eric to mortal combat. 
Why a king should accept the challange of a harper does not seem clear. 
However, they fight, and, in accordance with dramatic proprieties, Eric is slain, 
just as the fleet of the Scots is seen returning victorious from Erin. Uisnar 
throws off his disguise, and the scene closes with a love duet between the 
Queen and Prince Aidan, in which the music is of great beauty. This number 
would be well worth detaching from its surroundings, though, even here, where 
the interest is purely lyric and musical, Mr. McCunn will not allow the voices 
to participate in a full close. Tke work then comes to an end with a short 
chorus of rejoicing. Mr. McCunn has not quite done himself justice in this 
work. The choice of subject—that fatal-stumbling block to so many com- 
posers—is not happy. The story would not bear putting on the stage, and, 
except for the one idea of the dream and the strange voices, the materials are 
of the most commonplace description. But in the second place Mr. McCunn’s 
orchestra runs away with him. He has devoted his brilliant powers to the task 
of investing everything he touches with all the pomp of glittering sonorous in- 
strumentation. He succeeds in this, but his very facility in thus effectively 
clothing his simplest thoughts draws his attention away from the thematic 
material, which after all is the essence of the matter. It is not alone Mr. 
McCunn who {thus errs; one is tempted sometimes to complain that music 
altogether is dying from suffocation at the hands of the orchestra. But Mr. 
McCunn is strong enough to curb the noisy spirits he invokes, and if he would 
make st his mind for the next year or two to write for piano and voices alone, 
he would be better equipped for tho great work which, I believe, it is in his 
power to produce. 


J. B, CARLILE. 
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Music ReEcEIVvED. 


Rosert Cocks & Co.—We have received No. 1 of a series of six numbers 
of the Organist’s Library, by Dr. W. J. Westbrook. This first volume con- 
tains Overture “ Lazarus,” by. J. H. Rolle ; Andante, by Joseph Woelfli ; Lar- 
ghetto, by L. Spohr ; Allegretto, by Joseph Haydn. No one of the contents 
can be singled out for special mention ; all are excellent studies. Four songs : 
“Go Not Sweet Day,” “ Guard My Belov’d One,” “ Spirit of Love,” and “ Don’t 
Cry,” are all pretty, easily arranged, and are mentioned in order of merit. Two 
commendable pieces. for the piano are “ Margherita,” by Angelo Mascheroni, 
and a Barcarolle, by B. Palmeiri. 

Boosey & Co.—‘'' Never Give Up the Ship,” by Stephen Adams, is a stirring 
song of the sea, and should be added to the collection of every lover of this 
class of song. “Grieve Not, Deare Love,” an old English song, and “ Bonnie 
Machree,” are by Frank L. Moir, and both are what should be expected from the pen 
of this talented musician. ‘“ What I Would Be,” by Ivan Caryll, is very melodi- 
ous. Five other songs, “ When Love was a Little Boy,’ by Scott Gatty ; 
“The Little Red Lark,” by Villiers Stanford ; ‘“ I Told my Nymph,” by Graeff ; 
“ How Can You Ever Understand,” by Arthur Hervey ; and“ Allin the Spring- 
time Early,” are all commendable. 

METZLER & Co.—Two new songs by Lawrence Kellie are “She and I 
Together” and “ Dunedin No More ;” both are sure to become popular, the 
former the more so. “Stay at Home,” and “It is not Always May,” are by 
F. H. Cowan, and are beautiful settings of Longfellow’s words. “A Sensible 
Serenade,” by Gerald F. Cobb, is very quaint, and is an excellent parody of the 
far too many sentimental serenades one meets with now-a-days. A special 
word of praise must be given to a Berceuse, composed by Benjamin Godard, 
entitled “ Angels Guard Thee ;"’ it is well written, and decidedly pretty. 

The Lonpon Music PuB.isHinG Co., Ltp.—We have received from this firm 
two songs and two waltzes. The songs are, “ The Firelight Hour,’ by Marie 
Trannack, and “ Sweetheart, Come Back,” by Sinclair Dunn. Both these can be 
recommended, as can also the waltzes “ Philomel,* by Henry Klein, and 
‘“‘ Semper Fidelis,” by R. N. Tovey. 


Se 


Our Omnibus-Box. 


There is little occasion to dwell upon “ Vida,” a society drama (produced 
at the Prince of Wales's Theatre on Tuesday, March Ist), by Ina Leon 
Cassilis and Charles Lander, which will probably be acceptable to provincial 
audiences, though of too old material to suit a London programme. It is 
merely the history of a Neapolitan adventuress who ensnares a young baronet 
into a promise which he would probably fulfil, but that he discovers her 
past and her liaison with a gambler, The two men fight, and the baronet 
imagines he has killed his rival. Sir Wilford Falconer returns to England, 
and becomes engaged to an English girl, Muriel Vernon. The adventuress 
Vida, under the name of Miss Seiten. becomes a guest ot Lady Falconer, 
the baronet’s mother, and threatens to accuse Sir Wilford of the murder of 
St. Var unless she becomes Lady Falconer. As might be expected in a play 
of this sort, St. Var reappears, and he’ has a quarrel with Vida. Falconer 
comes on the scene, and St. Var draws a pistol, and, whether intentionall 
or by accident, kills Vida, who dies in the baronet’s arms. Mr. Frank K. 
Cooper and Miss Lingard as the baronet and Vida respectively exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, and it was not their fault that the play could not be 
reckoned a success. Monsieur Leon Roche exhibited some strength as St. 
Var; Miss Lilian Hingston was a sympathetic Muriel Vernon; and Miss 
Clarice Shirley was a delightful ingénue as Evelyn Harley. 
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“Out of the World,” by Herbert Burnett, and “ Mistress Peg,” by Miss Lita 
Smith, two of the items in the afternoon programme given at the Vaudeville 
on Fe 23rd, may be dismissed without comment. Neither will be heard 
of again, though we must confess that from the good work that Miss Lita 
Smith has done as a writer, we expected better things of her. The middle piece, 
“ Only a Model,” showed great promise ; there was strength and pathos in it. 
It is but the sad story of a poor girl whose delicate beauty attracts the 
attention of an artist who makes her his model and eventually his mistress. He 
wearies of her, and tells her that they must part, as he is engaged to be 
married. His fiancée comes to his studio and suspects the relations that exist 
between her lover and the model. The latter, however, with a noble self- 
sacrifice, solemnly swears that she has no claim of any sort on the artist, and 
so re-unites the pair. The young actress, Miss Edith Gordon, showed very 


great promise as Maggie, the model ; with a little experience she should make 
her mark. 


There is no necessity to refer to Miss Nellie Cortelyon Guion’s play, “A 
Modern Judas,” produced on February 25th, further than to state that it dragged 
its slow length along until the audience were utterly weary. Miss Amy 
MeNeill and Messrs. Julian Cross, Douglas Gordon, and Frank Worthing tried 
their hardest to make the piece go, as indeed did all the cast, but it was im- 
possible to make anything of the material at their command. 


The original German play of “Laufs and Kneisel” may be thoroughly 
amusing, but Mr. Sylvain Mayer did not make his English version, *‘ A Gay 
Widower,’ produced on March 11th, entertaining, except perhaps occasionally ; 


. the little merit there was in it was derived from a very silly old gentleman, “the 


gay widower,” being victimised by an adventuress, who passes herself off as a 
rich widow of a peer. He makes her presents, pays her bills, lends her money, 
and eventually discovers that she is the deserted wife of another adventurer, 
who also tries to prey upon him. Mr. Cecil Ramsey in the part of the hum- 
bugging and rather miserly widower, Abraham Penfold, was decidedly clever. 
Miss Ina Goldsmith was a very captivating adventuress as Sophie Winter, the 
supposed peeress ; and Mr. C. W. Garthorne was good as John Baldwin. A 
word of praise must also be awarded to Miss Alice Maitland for a clever love 
scene as Ethel Liston. ‘“ An Enthusiast,” by Miss Olive Stettith, which pre- 
ceded, if a little stagey was rather daintily written. 





Mr. Henry Irving purposes giving Saturday matinées of “ Henry VIII.’ In 
the evenings of these days he will appear in “Richelieu.” Mr. William Terriss, 
Miss Jessie Millward, and Mr. Frank Kemble Cooper will be included in 
the cast of “ Richelieu.” To improve the comfort of visitors, Mr. Irving has 
introduced at the Lyceum a system of heating throughout by means of hot 
water, and the plan being a good one and under perfect control, a very com- 
fortable temperature is maintained. 


A copyright performance of Alfred, Lord Tennyson's play, ‘“ The Foresters, 
Robin Hood, and Maid Marian,” was oe at the Lyceum on Friday, March 


17th, Mr. Augustin Daly having decided to produce the piece simultaneously in 
England and America to secure the copyright. The play commenced at the 
unusual hour of ten in the morning, and there were few people present, for 
which privilege they had to pay £1 1s. each. Those who saw the play found 
that it was appropriately costumed, and programmes were issued. There are 
forty-two characters, the principals among whom were Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
as Maid Marian, and Mr. Acton Bond as Robin Hood, the future Earl of 
Huntingdon. Mr. Yeldham played Sir Richard Lea (Maid Marian’s father) ; 
Mr. Tabb, the Abbot of St. = "3 ; Mr. Weldon, the Sheriff of Nottingham ; 
Lionel Belmore, King Richard ; Mr. Lacy, Little John. There isa fairy scene 
introduced in which Miss de Silva and Miss May took part. Of the American 
production, the papers there r apmed of it as likely to have a long run, though 
wanting in any great novelty of incident, it being but a versical account of the 
version generally accepted of Robin Hood. 
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“ Brighton” was revived at the Criterion on Monday evening, March 21st, 
with the same cast that was lately noticed in THe THEATRE. Though clever 
and laughable, it was to be played, however, only for a few nights, pending the 
production of an entirely new comedy which is in active rehearsal. 


On March 21st that very amusing play ‘‘ Jane” was revived at the Comedy, 
with the same cast that appeared in it on its production in December, 1890, 
only excepting Mr. H. Kemble, whose character, Mr. Kershaw, was taken up 
by Mr. W. Wyes. 


The new burlesque, “The Young Recruit,’ adapted by B. C. Stephenson 
and Sir Augustus Harris from “ Les Dragons de la Reine,” was produced with 
great success lat the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on March 14th. The 
libretto is very cleverly written, and has much fun in it, the scenery is good, 
and the music by Leopold Wenzel for the greater part is very melodious, For 
the proper exposition of the whole, a most excellent cast has been engaged. 
As there is no doubt we shall see “ The Young Recruit ” in London we shall 
defer any more detailed notice till a later date. 


At the Empire Theatre are given two ballets nightly, “ Nisita,” which has 
now held its own for some time, and a second edition of “ By the Sea,” in 
which are many novel, charming, and graceful incidents. L. Wenzel’s fine 
music is ably interpreted by the orchestra which he directs. The principal 
dancers are Signorina Palladino, Signorina Bettina de Sortis, Signorina Malvina 
Cavalazzi, and Signor Vincenti. The corps de ballet is under the able superin- 
tendence of Madame Katti Lanner who has arranged the various dances. 


On Wednesday, March 23rd, the fifth Grand Fancy Dress Ball took place at 
Covent Garden Theatre. The excellent arrangements made by Sir Augustus 
Harris, have enabled these balls to eclipse anything of the same kind on the 
Continent, and the handsome prizes which he awards have produced some of 
the most original of dresses, displaying a fertility of invention on the part of 
the wearers that does credit to the English nation. Many indeed show an in- 
stinctive humour worthy of our best comic journals, and it must also be said 
that there isa delicacy and taste shown which add great beauty to the scene. 
The series of balls have been most successful. 


The very picturesque ballet invented by Carlo Coppi, with M. Jacobi’s ex- 
hilarating and scholarly music, has been produced at the Alhambra. A more 
successful ballet has not been seen for some time at this favourite place of 
amusement, and the remainder of the entertainment is even better than the 
usual standard. 


For the entertainment of those who arrive early at the Gaiety, on Monday, 
March 21st, a sympathetic little drama, playing under forty minutes, and written 
by “ Richard-Henry ” was produced and weli received. ‘ Queer Street” merely 
tells of an unfortunate clerk who is out of work resisting the temptation‘of turn- 
ing to his own use some bank notes which have been left for his safe keeping 
by his friend, a cabman, until such time he can take them to Scotland Yard. 


We have received for review the 1892 edition of “ Dramatic Notes,” edited by 
Mr. Cecil Howard. It is compiled with the accuracy one expects from the 
Editor ; in fact, we know of no one more capable of undertaking the task. Some 
day, perhaps, Mr. Howard will find time to continue the useful work of Genest. 
It must be added, however, that the present issue of ‘“‘ Dramatic Notes ” is made 
up principally of extracts from ‘THE THEATRE.” We therefore cannot do 
otherwise than recommend the book to our readers, although we must say we 
would much rather prefer that they bought the half-yearly volumes of this 
magazine, which gives from month to month quite as accurate a history and 


record of the tage. 
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PropucEeD AND ImporTANT REvivaLs in London, from February 22nd to 








New Plays 


March 21st, 1892 :— 


. 22 


22 
23 
23 
23 


23 


9 
11 


11 
11 


17 
19 


21° 
21° 


21 


( Revivals are marked thus ° ) 


“Deborah,” play, in five acts, by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. Avenue. 

“Vengeance is Mine,” drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane. 
Pavilion. 

“Out of the World,” piece in one act, by Herbert Burnett. and— 

“Only a Model,” piece in one act, and— 

“ Mistress Peg,” a dramatic incident (founded on a supposed event 
in the life of Peg Woffington), by Lita Smith. Jatinée. 
Vaudeville. 

* Catalina ; or, a Legend of Castile,’ comedy-opera, in three acts, 
composed by Clement Locknane, written by H. Woodville 
(performed by amateurs). Kilburn Town Hall. 

“ A Modern Judas,” drama, in five acts, by Nettie Cortelyon Guion. 
Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“Sixteen—Not Out,” comedy, in two scenes, by James Blair. 
Matinee. Prince of Wales's. 

“Walker, London,” comic play, in three acts, by J. M. Barrie. 
Toole’s. ; 

“Fast Asleep,” eccentric comedy, in three acts, by C. H. Abbott. 
(adapted by permission from W.S. Gilbert’sstory ‘‘ Wide Awake”’). 
Matinée. Criterion. 

“Vida,” drama, in three acts, by Ina Leon Cassilis, and Charles 
Lander. (first time in > Mutinée. Prince of Wales's. 

“Happy Returns,” farcical comedy, in three acts, founded on 
L’ Article 231, by Fred Horner. Vaudeville. 

“ The Kiss,” translation in verse, by John Gray, of Theodore de 
Banville’s one-act play, “Le Baiser.” Independent Theatre 
(Royalty). 

“The Minister's Call,” play, in one act, founded by Arthur Symons 

on “A Modern Idyll.” Independent Theatre (Royalty). 

“ A Visit,” play, in two acts, translated by William Archer, from the 
Danish of Edward Brandes. Independent Theatre (Royalty). 

“The Artist’s Model,” farce, by Neville Lynn. Park Town Theatre, 
Battersea. 

“A Man in a Thousand,” drama, in four acts, by Clarence Burnette. 
(first time in London). Surrey. 

“'The Plowdens,” original comedy, in four acts, by Otto Benzon and 
Edward Rose. Matenée. Prince of Wales's. 

“Mr. Richards,” play, in three acts, by Arthur Bourchier and James 
Blair. Shaftesbury. 

“Fly Away’s Race,” original sketch, by S. Whitehouse, music by 
Henry E. Pether. Kilburn Town Hall. 

“ A Gay Widower,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German 
by Sylvain Mayer. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

* An Enthusiast,” dramatic sketch, inone act. -Vatinee. Vaudeville. 

“ Donna,” play, in four acts, by Mrs. Hungerford and Mrs. Newton 
Phillips (copyright performance). Ladbroke Hall. 

“The Foresters, Robin Hood, and Maid Marian,” four-act play, by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson (copyright performance). Lyceum. 
“Winifred’s Vow,” musical play, in three acts, by John Douglass, 

Novelty. 

“ Jane,” three-act farce, by Harry Nicholls and W. Lestocq. Comedy. 

“ Brighton,” four-act comedy, localised version by Frank Marshall 
of Bronson Howard’s “Saratoga.” Criterion. 

“The Agent,” farce, by Francis Raphael. Parkhurst. 
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Mar. 21 “Queer Street,” domestic drama, in two acts, by Richard-Henry. 
Gaiety. 


In the Provinces, from February 18th to March 16th, 1892 :— 


. 18 “Then Flowers Grew Fairer,” play, in one act, by Sutton Vane. 
Lyric Hall, Ealing. 
24 “Adina; or, The Elixir of Love,” English version of Donizetti's 
opera “ L’Elisir d’Amore.” Royal Court, Liverpool. 

“'The Dark Continent.” drama, in five acts, by Frederick Mouillot and 
H. H. Morrell. (Reproduced with alterations and emendations). 
Grand Theatre, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 

“ Success,” play, in one act, by F. Hamilton Knight. Theatre and 
Opera House, Cheltenham. 

“Charley's Aunt,” play. in three acts, by Brandon Thomas. Theatre 
Royal, Bury St. Edmund's. 

$¢ — Parlour,” comedietta, by Ernest Lindon. Royal, White- 

aven. 

“A Day Will Come,’ drama, in four acts, by William J. Mackay. 
Opera House, Chatham. 

“My Collaborator.” original farce, by Kennedy Jones. Prince of 
Wales’s, Birmingham. 

“St. Valentine ; or, The Temple of Hvmen,” comic opera, libretto 
by H. H. Bowman, music by G. F. Sharpe. T.R., Halifax. 
“The Young Recruit,” burlesque opera, in three acts, written by 
B. C. Stephenson and Sir Augustus Harris, music by Leopold 

Wenzel. Tyne Theatre, Newcastle. 

“ The Cross of Honour,” military drama, in five acts, adapted from 
the French by Arthur Shirley and Maurice Gally. Royal 
Theatre and Opera House, Wakefield. 

‘“ The Famous Beauty,” romantic comic opera, in three acts, written 
by Herbert John Stanley, music by Carl Ross Engel (copyright 
performance). Paragon, Hoyland. 

“ Clarice de Clermont ; or, The Count’s Treasnre,.” military drama, 
in four acts, by Thomas Naden. St. James’s Hall, Wrexham. 


In Paris, from February 25th to March 15th, 1892 :— 


Feb. 25 ‘La Paix du Foyer,’’ comedy, in three acts, by Auguste Germain. 
Vaudeville. 
‘“L’Heureuse Date,” one-act comedy, by MM. Xanrof and Dupont. 
Vaudeville. 
“Daria,” drama, in five acts, adapted by Henri Amic, from M. de 
Pont-Jest’s novel, “‘ Divoreée.”. Théitre d Application. 
“ Seul,” two-act comedy, by Albert Guinon, and “ L’Etoile Rouge,” 
three-act play, adapted from the Russian, by M. Févre. Theatre 
Libre. 
‘* Paris Nouveautés,” revue, by M. Xanrof, and “ La Statue du Com- 
mandeur,” pantomime, by MM. Endel and Mangin, music by 
M. David. Nouveautés. 
‘* Le Commandant Laripéte,” farcical operetta, by Armand Silvestre, 
Albin Valabrégue and Paul Burani, music by M. Vasseur. 
Palais Royal. 
11° “ Le Medecin des Enfants,” drama, in five acts, by Anicet Bourgeois 
and d’Ennery. Ambigu. 
15 ‘Le Christ,” sacred drama, in five scenes, by Charles Grandmougin, 
music by Clément Lippacher. Thédtre Moderne. 








MI88 ELLEN TERRY AS QUEEN KATHARINE IN ‘' KING HENRY vu,” 





